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AVCO reports 


for 1952 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Consolidated net sales 


Consolidated net income . $11,028,927 


Year ended 
Nov. 30, 1952 


- $326,585,641 $286,598,113 


Earned per common share 


Dividends per common share 


Net working capital 


Net tangible assets (net worth) $93,870,288 


- +» $88,279,359 


Per common share. . 


Per preferred share 


Number of stockholders . 64,494 


* Based on 8,890,824 common shares outstanding at close of fiscal 1952. 
ding at close of fiscal 1951. 


** Based on 8,819,385 


‘ $583.00 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


VICTOR EMANUEL, Chairman 


GEORGE E. ALLEN 
IRVING B. BABCOCK 
NEAL DOW BECKER 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH 
JAMES BRUCE 


MARTIN W. CLEMENT 


C. COBURN DARLING 
GEORGE A. ELLIS * 
JOSEPH B. HALL 
CARLTON M. HIGBIE 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON 
LEROY A. LINCOLN 
W. A. MOGENSEN 


$1.20* 


Year ended 


Nov. 30, 1951 


$10,089,214 


$0.60 
$87,933,721 
$88,620,194. 
$9.07 
$514.00 


63.288 


WILLIAM I. MYERS 


BENJAMIN H. NAMM 


THOMAS A. O'HARA 


R. S. PRUITT 


JAMES D. SHOUSE 


ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER 





AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


$1.10** 
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“a family of 
famous names” 
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Amoi 


KITCHENS 


Steel wall and base cabinets, kitchen, 
sinks, waste disposers, ventilating 
fans, automatic dishwashers. 


BENDIX 


HOME APPLIANCES 


Automatic washers, dryers, ironers, 
combination washer-dryers, refrig- 
erators, electric ranges, freezers. 


CROSLEY 


Shelvador refrigerators, freezers, 
electric ranges, kitchen sinks and 
cabinets, automatic dishwashers, 
room air conditioners, television and 
radio setsand other home equipment. 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING 


CORPORATION 


Operates WLW, “The Nation’s 
Station,” Cincinnati, and WINS, New 
York; and television stations WLW-T, 
Cincinnati; WLW-D, Dayton; WLW-C, 
Columbus, and WLTV, Atlanta. 


LYCOMING 


Aircraft and industrial engines, pre- 
cision machine parts. 


NEw [PEA and HORN 


Spreaders, corn pickers, balers, hay 
rakes and loaders, power take-off 
mowers, grain and baled-hay eleva- 
tors, hydraulic loader attachments, 
shredders, wagon boxes. 


SPENCER HEATER 


Heating boilers for commercial and 
residential use, castings. 


*x* * 





Avco alsoishelping keep America 
strong, with its plants and facil- 
ities engaged in the manufacture 
of electronic equipment, aircraft 
components, tank engines, auxil- 
iary power units, military aircraft 
engines and other materiel essen- 
tial to the defense program of 
our nation. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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SUN OF CANADA 
IN 1952 SOLD 
$545 MILLIONS 


Policyholders’ dividends for 

1953 upped to $22 millions— 

Company has 47% of assets 
in U. S. 


New business for the year topping 
all Canadian companies at $545- mil- 
lion and total insurance in force of 
more than $5 billion are among the 
many outstanding figures reported in 
the 82nd Annual Report of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
just released by George W. Bourke, 
President. During 1953, policyholders’ 
dividends will amount to $22 millions, 
$2 millions more than last year. The 
Sun Life has 47% of its assets in- 
vested in the United States. 


Mr. Bourke, reviewing the 1952 
figures of Canada’s leading life com- 
pany, stated that the increase in the 
Company’s new business over 1951 
was 18%, which included group in- 
surance amounting to $165,487,000, 
a gain in group business of $71 
million for the year. The Company’s 
total life insurance in force has 
grown to $5,222,947,000, an increase 
of 8.8%, including group insurance 
in force of $1,493,501,000, up 19%. 
Annuity payments which the Com- 
pany has undertaken to provide im- 
mediately or in the future, through 
individual and group. contracts, 
amount to $117,833,000 per annum. 


The Sun Life, an international 
company with branch service in 
many leading United States cities 
from coast to coast, paid out in 
benefits during 1952 almost $500,000 
for each working day, or a total of 
$118,618,000. Of this total $81,632,- 
000 was received by living policy- 
holders, and nearly $37,000,000 was 
paid to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders. Total benefits paid 
since the first Sun Life policy was 
issued in 1871 amount to $2,604,- 
604,000. The interest rate earned on 
the assets was 3.84% compared with 
3.70% in 1951. 


The Sun Life, operating in nearly 
30 countries of the world, does more 
than 90% of its business in the 
United States,.Canada and Great 
Britain. 


A copy of the Sun Life’s complete 
1952 Annual Report, including the 
President’s review of the year, is 
being sent to all policyholders or 
may be obtained from any of the 
100 branch, group or mortgage offices 
of the Company throughout North 
America, 
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5 INSURED 


2 SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


by Insured Savings and Loan 
Associations. Each amount 100% 
INSURED UP TO $10,000 by a 
Permanent Agency of the United 
States Government. For all types 
of Individual Accounts, Partner- 
ships, Corporate Accounts, Pen- 
sions, Estate and Trust Funds, etc. 
Our Services are FREE. Ask for 
Confidential Report #322. 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDENDS BUREAU 
Dept. B-33, 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 











RIO GRANDE VALLEY GAS COMPANY 


Brownsville, Texas 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A cash dividend of five cents per 
share on the outstanding common stock 
of this corporation has been declared 
payable March 12, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, 
February 13, 1953. 


W. H. MEREDITH, 
Treasurer 




















DIVIDEND No. 143 

The Board of Directors of 

Blaw-Knox Company, a 

Delaware corporation, at a 

meeting held on Friday, 

January 30, 1953, declared 

a dividend of THIRTY 

CENTS (§.39) per share on 1,411,468 shares of 

stock. All stockholders of record at the close of 

business on February 11, 1953 will be entitled 

to this dividend. 

This dividend is payable March 12, 1953 to stock- 

holders of Blaw-Knox Company, a Delaware 

corporation, of record at the close of business 
en February 11, 1953. 

This dividend will also be paid to stockholders 

of Blaw-Knox Company, a New Jersey corporation, 

of record at the close of business on February 11, 

1953, when they exchange their certificates, as 

required by the recent merger, into those of Blaw- 

Knox Company, a Delaware corporation, but not 
before March 12, 1953. 

G. L LANGRETH, Vice President—Finance 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 


12 Months to December 31 
p$24.85 p$24.36 


2.25 2.75 
Amer. Gas & Elec. 2.24 
Amer. Zinc Lead & Smelt. 3.44 4.54 
Appalachian Elec. ....... p32.13 p28.00 
Associates Investment ... 10.86 10.76 
Atlantic City Elec. 1.81 1.65 
Atlantic Refining 4.88 
Atlantic Gulf & W. I. SS. 7.29 4.81 
Bancohio Corp. 3.49 3.27 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 5.13 3.69 
Blockson Chemical 5.25 
Bristol-Myers 3.65 
Calif. Cold Storage 6.05 
California Electric 0.54 
Capital Transit 1.49 
Carborundum Co. 4.23 
Castle (A. M.) 2.65 
Cent. Hudson Gas & El... 0.72 
Cent. Louisiana Elec. 2.94 
Cent. Maine Power ee 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr..... 2.91 
Cincinnati Milling 4.75 
Coca-Cola Int’l. 37.49 
Consolidated Cigar 6.10 
Copperweld Steel 5.14 
Duquesne Light 2.01 
El Paso Electric 1.82 
Emsco Mfg. 2.40 
Fall River Gas 
Flintkote Co. 
Fort Worth Transit 
Gen. Telephone 
Georgia Power 
Gotham Hosiery 
Granite City Steel 
Griesedieck West. Brewery 
Gulf Power 
Hajoca Corp. 
Hartford Electric 
Idaho Power 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... : 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 1.78 
Indiana & Michigan Elec. p61.07 
Kansas Gas & Elec. 2.84 
Kentucky & W. Va. Pow. 2.13 
Lamaque Gold Mines *0.23 
Lone Star Cement 3.12 
Long Island Ltg. ........ 1.15 
Marquette Cement 
Middle South Utilities. ... 
Mississippi Power 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 
Morris Paper Mills 
Nat’l Aviation 
New Mex. & Ariz. Land 
Newport Industries 
North Shore Gas 
Norwich Pharmacal 
Cuder Core: 605 eS: 
Ohio Oil 
Ohio Power 
Ontario Mfg. 
Oshkosh B’Gosh, Inc..... 
Pacific-Amer. Investors... 
Pacific Gas & Elec 
Penna. Salt Mfg. 
Petoskey Port. Cement... 
Phila. Suburban Transp.. 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. Ry. 
Rockwell Mfg. 
St. Louis Nat’l Stockyards 
Sierra Pacific Power 
Smith, Kline & French... 
Southern Co. 
Southern Pacific 


Alabama Power 
American Can 
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EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 195] 
12 Months to December 3) 

Spiegel, Inc. $0.8 

Tampa Electric 

TelAutograph Corp. 

Tucson Gas, Elec. Lt. & 

Power 

Union Carbide & Carbon. 

United Drill & Tool 

Virginia Elec. & Pwr.... 

Virginia Iron Coal & Coke 

Washington Gas 
9 Months to December 31 

1.71 

*2.21 


Daystrom, Inc. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
Remington Rand 

Rome Cable 

Wurlitzer (Rudolph) , 
6 Months to December 31 


Atlas Plywood 
Ayrshire Collieries 
DIOGRC : BAGG, 50.0. gsi» 0. ane 
Hancock Oil 
McKesson & Robbins 
Mid-States Steel & Wire. 
Motor Products 
Nachman Corp. 
Nat’! Lock 
Sparks-Withington 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 
3 Months to December 31 
Ashland Oil & Refining. . 
Harshaw Chemical 
oe oa fe 
Merchants Acceptance ... 
Mergenthaler Lintoype .. 
Nash-Kelvinator 
North Amer. Aviation... . 
Republic Natural Gas.. 
York Corp. 0.04 
52 Weeks to December 27 
Bausch & Lomb Optical.. 2.44 
Purity Bakeries . 
Sunbeam Corp. .......... 3.36 
24 Weeks to December 13 
1.71 1.09 
32 Weeks to December 6 
Booth Fisheries 9 1.13 


12 Months to N ovember 30 
Amer.-Marietta Co. 2.36 
Avco Mfg. 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft.... 
Cook Paint & Varnish.... 
Koehring Co. 
Laclede Gas 
Ohio Seamless Tube 
Pneumatic Scale 
WRUISSETT SMU, cies bos kee 
Shamrock Oil & Gas 
ale eae eh Bs 
United Aircraft Prods.. 
U3" s 2.29 
9 Months to N ovember 30 
M & M Wood Working... 0.64 1.51 
12M onths to October 31 
Mid-States Shoe 1.40 1.09 
Morrell (John) ; 1.53 
Northern Engineering ... 2.19 1.51 
St. Paul Union Stockyards 0.92 
Tobin Packing 0. 0.98 
12 Months to September 30 
1.83 1.86 
5.58 


Benrus Watch 0.67 1.04 


Atlanta Gas 
Bendix Aviation 


*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. p—Pre- 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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No Longer An Objective 


Last two Administrations, while decrying inflation 


and sniping at its symptoms, consistently followed 


inflationary policies. These will now be abandoned 


rom 1939 through December 

1952, the cost of living rose by 
92 per cent, wholesale commodity 
prices by 119 per cent, hourly earn- 
ings of production workers in manu- 
facturing by 174 per cent and farm 
product prices by 177 per cent. These 
figures merely document what every- 
one knows from painful personal ex- 
perience: namely, that inflation has 
been rampant in this country for well 
over a decade. Yet throughout this 
period the last two Administrations 
lost no opportunity of inveighing 
against the evils of inflation, and took 
many actions intended to bring it 
under control. Why have these ac- 
tions failed to achieve their purpose? 

The answer lies wholly in the 
schizophrenia which has afflicted Fed- 
eral authorities in dealing with this 
subject. While ostentatiously sniping 
at the symptoms of inflation by means 
of price and wage controls, they have 
done almost everything within their 
power tc nourish its basic causes. 
This policy represented an extension 
into a period for which it was least 
appropriate, of the effort to promote 
“reflation” in 1933 as a means of in- 
suring recovery from depression. 
Having once set inflationary forces in 
motion, the Roosevelt and Truman 
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Administrations found it politically 
difficult to reverse the process, and 
never made more than token efforts 
to do so. 


The Background 


The backbone of these forces was 
the almost uninterrupted series of 
Federal deficits. In part, these were 
unavoidable, being due to the huge 
costs of World War II; but to a very 
considerable extent they were 
planned and deliberate. They were 
believed by Administration advisers 
to be desirable in hastening recovery, 
and at all times they have been polit- 
ically preferable to the unpleasant 
alternatives of reducing outlays or 
increasing taxes. From March 1, 
1933, through January 19, 1953, the 
Federal Government spent $742.1 bil- 
lion but took in only $500.8 billion, 
leaving a total deficit for the New 
Deal-Fair Deal period of $241.3 bil- 
lion. These figures are so huge as to 
be incomprehensible and meaning- 
less; perhaps it may be helpful to 
note that 742 billion is twelve times, 
241 billion almost four times, the 
number of seconds which have 
elapsed since the birth of Christ. 

The increase in Federal debt from 
$20.9 billion to $267.3 billion as a 





Two brick walls, each costing the same to erect, show rise in unit construction costs. 


“Planned Inflation” 


result of these deficits exerted an in- 
flationary influence all its own, en- 
tirely aside from that derived from 


the deficits themselves. To minimize 
debt service costs, maturities were 
progressively shortened and interest 
rates even on longer term issues were 
forced down. These actions channeled 
an altogether excessive proportion 
of the debt into the banking system, 
whose holdings of Government se- 
curities rose from $9.5 billion to 
nearly $100 billion. The resulting 
increase in bank deposits permitted 
a potential expansion of bank lending 
(though a part of this potential was 
canceled by higher reserve require- 
ments and other means) equal to 
around six times the rise in deposits 
themselves. 

The low level of interest rates en- 
couraged banks to lend and business 
to borrow. Maintenance of low rates 
through Federal Reserve pegging of 
the Government security market was 
continued until two years ago, when 
it was abandoned over the protests 
of the Treasury and other segments 
of the Administration. Still other 
Government policies facilitating or 
encouraging freer use of credit were 
the expansion in the functions of the 
RFC and other Federal lending agen- 
cies, the establishment of low down- 
payment requirements for GI mort- 
gages guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration and the treatment of 
borrowed capital under the Excess 
Profits Tax laws of World War II 
and the Korean War. 

Other actions taken or com- 
menced in the early New Deal days 
also continue to exert inflationary ef- 
fects. Farm price supports, initiated 
to bolster subnormal quotations for 

Please turn to page 26 
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General Telephone 
Yields Nearly 6 Per Cent 


Largest of the independents, company has been 
showing faster rate of growth than A. T. & T. 


Annual dividend rate increased to $2.20 per share 


he independent telephone busi- 

ness got its start about 1893 
when the original Bell patents ex- 
pired. Soon there were a large num- 
ber of small independents, and some 
cities had two or more phone systems 
competing for business. Today, how- 
ever, every telephone company has 
its own definite territory with compe- 
tition generally prohibited by law. 
The independent companies and their 
affiliated manufacturing companies 
have made many important techno- 
logical contributions, including such 
things as hand-set telephones and 
selective ringing on party lines. On 
long-distance business there is com- 
plete cooperation between independ- 
ent and Bell companies on the basis 
of toll settlement agreements. 


Status of Independents 


The independent companies now 
operate some 18 per cent of the tele- 
phones in the United States—about 
8.6 million out of a total of 47.4 mil- 
lion. Their combined plant investment 
is around $1.3 billion compared with 
$11.7 billion for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph System. General 
Telephone Corporation, largest of the 
independent companies, in 1951 had 
a system plant (before depreciation) 
of some $312 million, and it currently 
has about 1.5 million telephones 
owned by subsidiaries. At the end of 
1951 about two-thirds of its tele- 
phones were dial-equipped (com- 
pared with 46 per cent in 1946) and 
the current percentage doubtless is 
higher. 

The General Telephone System as 
it now exists was organized in 1935, 
at which time system revenues were 
less than $15 million. Revenues for 
last year exceeded $100 million, 
nearly seven times those of 1935 
and over three times the 1945 fig- 
ure of $32 million. The Bell System, 
on the other hand, had revenues of 
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$4 billion in 1952, about double 1945’s 
$1.9 billion. 

General’s larger rate of gain seems 
due to acquisition of smaller inde- 
pendent companies, combined with 
normal growth plus rate increases. 
The Bell System is more or less sty- 
mied in acquiring independents be- 
cause of its huge size and the prob- 
ability that it might be prosecuted 
under the anti-trust law if it tried 
to increase its proportion of the total 
business. But General Telephone is 
not big enough as yet to be thus in- 
hibited; and since many smaller 
companies are probably having diffi- 
culties in financing rapid growth, this 
is an excellent time for General to 
make new acquisitions. A number 
of companies were acquired in 1949- 
52, including Leich Electric Com- 
pany, one of the major suppliers of 
equipment for the independent tele- 
phone companies. Quite recently, 
General purchased all the stock of 
Angelo Telephone Company in Texas, 
serving 25,000 telephones, and an 
Illinois company with 8,500 phones. 


Serves 19 States 


General Telephone does not “blan- 
ket” the United States as does the 
Bell System, but it does serve major 
areas, well diversified geographically, 
with a total population of about 5.5 
million. The twelve major subsidi- 
aries service areas in 19 states— 
California, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana in the west; Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana in the south; and Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, and Vermont in 
the northeast. The most important 
operations are in California, where 
important cities such as Santa Bar- 
bara, Santa Monica, San Bernardino, 
Long Beach and West Los Angeles 
are served. In Pike County, Ohio, 


the system will benefit by the instal- 
lation of the $2 billion atomic en- 
ergy plant. In the northeast larger 
municipalities served include Kewa- 
nee (Ill.), Wausau (Wis.), Muske- 
gon (Mich.), Elkhart and Lafayette 
(Ind.), Marion (Ohio), Lexington 
and Ashland (Ky.), Johnstown and 
Erie (Pa.), and Gloversville (N.Y.), 
Parent company headquarters are in 
New York City, and sales headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

System capitalization affords a 
higher “leverage” for common stock 
than does that of A. T. & T. The 
present equity ratio is estimated to 
be around 31 per cent, assuming full 
conversion of the $2.3714 convertible 
preferred (convertible into 1.65 
shares of common through 1956). 
The $2.20 preferred is outstanding 
in much smaller amount, and being 
convertible on a share-for-share ba- 
sis, is less likely to be converted. 


Growing Like Topsy 


General Telephone has a heavy 
expansion program. Gross addition 
to plant in 1951 exceeded $62 mil- 
lion, or nearly one-fifth of the 1950 
assets, and to finance expansion and 
improvements the System sold nearly 
$60 million of new securities. Com- 
plete figures are not yet available for 
1952, but in that year the system 
added 110,000 telephones, with a 
backlog of 50,000 unfilled orders at 
the year-end. 

The telephone companies, with a 
much heavier proportion of wages to 
revenues than the electric utilities, 
have been hard hit by the continued 
demands by employes for higher 
wages. This condition plus other 
increased costs has made necessary 
substantial increases in telephone 
rates. During the seven years ended 
December 31, 1952, General Tele- 
phone obtained nearly $30 million 
of increased rates (per annum), of 
which over $17 million was acquired 
in 1951-52. Early in January of this 
year another $1.3 million was ob- 
tained, and there are pending appli- 
cations for about $5.6 million more. 
The management has made a special 
effort to overcome the lag between 
the time of filing applications and the 
granting of relief, which in the past 
was a significant handicap. In the 
past two years the preparation and 
presentation of rate applications has 
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been standardized and _ improved, 
particularly by forecasting earnings 
at least twelve months in advance. 

On the basis of average shares 
(which method of expressing earn- 
ings 1s coming into increasing use) 
company-estimated earnings for 1952 
were $3.64 compared with $2.95 in 
1951. On shares outstanding at the 
end of the respective years, the fig- 
ures were $3.15 vs. $2.63. How- 
ever, allowance for conversion of the 
$2.3714 preferred stock would re- 
duce those figures. 

General Telephone officials are 
hopeful that, with anticipated fuller 


Dairy Companies 


realization of a fair return on the 
rate base which now seems assured in 
1953, earnings will rise to around 
the $3.75 to $4 per share level. 
Reflecting confidence that this goal 
will be reached, directors have in- 
creased the quarterly dividend rate on 
the common stock to 55 cents, effec- 
tive with the March 31 payment, to 
stock of record March 10. Previously, 
50 cents had been paid each three 
months. At current levels around 37, 
the indicated $2.20 annual dividend 
total affords a yield of nearly six per 
cent, a comparatively liberal return 
for an issue of this type. THE END 


Have Good Records 


Above-average stability of the leaders in this group 


qualifies them as suitable for general investment pur- 


poses although prices aren't at bargain-counter levels 


he dairy industry, during the 

postwar expansion period, has 
proved itself very much alive. The 
more progressive leaders have bought 
up many smaller companies, have de- 
veloped now products and added new 
lines. From their hundreds _ of 
skilled technicians working in labora- 
tories have come the solutions to 
problems involving by-product use. 
The dairyman has become a purveyor 
to industry. 

The broad base of the entire pyra- 
mid is of course cow’s milk, which 
the industry and patience of the en- 
trepreneur have converted into a 
host of products valuable to man in 
countless ways. Table use is only one 
of these; profitable derivatives of 
skim milk and whey take the form 
of animal and poultry feeds, they are 


a broader basis for profits. Manu- 
factured goods usually carry better 
margins than do natural products 
such as milk and eggs, or products 
requiring comparatively little proc- 
essing such as butter and cottage 
cheese. 

The dairy industry, it must be ad- 
mitted, has benefited from the high 
level of disposable income of the last 
few years. The higher income has 
permitted the purchase not only of 
a full quota of essential foods, but 
of semi-luxuries as well. Disposable 
income dipped slightly in 1949, and 
so did sales of ice cream and of the 
dairy industry as a whole. All three 
elements have been rising at a fairly 
good rate since, but it is the sales of 
the three industry leaders which have 


National Dairy Council 


climbed the farthest with National 
Dairy Products reporting two suc- 
cessive years in which total volume 
has exceeded a billion dollars com- 
pared with less than $900 million in 
1949. More products, more income 
and more families are the underlying 
factors here. 

Yet the better-situated dairy com- 
panies have the faculty of combining 
dynamic growth with stability over 
the longer term. Most dairy company 
products are basic foods which are 
always in demand. Between good 
times and bad it is merely a question 
of quantity and variety. During poor 
business periods, sales and earnings 
do not slump very far—National 
Dairy and Borden reported earnings 
in some amount straight through the 
1930s, paying cash dividends in each 
year, and these two leaders may be 
counted on to maintain this good 
record. 

Occasional changes in food habits 
may benefit one company temporarily 
and possibly retard another, although 
with so many products clamoring 
for consumer attention a decline in 

Please turn to page 21 


used in the bakery as bread and pie 
crust mixes, and in manufacturing 
plants as softening agents for fabrics 
and paper, for coating paper, for 
making solvents and other chemicals, 
and as aids in making synthetic rub- 
ber and plastics. 

The significance of this new-prod- 
uct work to the investor is that the 


Leading Dairy Products Companies 


Divi- 
dends’ Recent 
1952 Price 


$2.25 39 
2.80 55 
100 13 
0.85 18 

e100 21 


Earned Per Share———, 
-— Annual—. -Nine Mos. 
1950 1951 1951 1952 


a$4.53 a$3.62 $1.81 $1.83 
469 4.20 b2.21 b1.87 
eee >. Saee he BS 
a3.30 a0.53 b1.44 b0.82 
1.70 1.59 b1.10 b1.16 
c100.1 117.9 148 1.43 ~-- C216 10 18 
c1,038.4 c1,113.0 5.14 407 3.36 346 3.00 6 


*Nine months except where otherwise indicated. a—Years ended February 28 of following year. 


larger service performed through 
. hs. . 
new product growth has resulted in arate Bare Revo e—Plus 5 per cent stock. Note: Foremost and National Dairy 1952 
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r——— *Sales ——, 
(Millions) 
1951 1952 
$172.5 $178.0 
542.8 573.0 
33.1 36.8 
92.0 90.1 
c58.5 83.0 


Company 
Beatrice Foods .. 
Borden 
Creameries of Am. 
Fairmont Foods. 
Foremost Dairies 
Golden State.... 
National Dairy .. 








Price Cutting 


Hits Drug Makers 


Reduced prices for penicillin and vitamins, along with 


higher research and other operating costs, reduced 


industry profits for 1952. What 


he ethical drug group was one of 

the outstanding performers of the 
1951 stock market. But it made an 
abrupt about-face last year. Meas- 
ured by Standard & Poor’s stock 
price indexes, the industry followed 
up a 33 per cent advance in 1951 
with a dismal 18 per cent decline last 
year. The reason for this showing 
is easily found; a glance at the table 
below will disclose a mounting trend 
of earnings for a number of com- 
panies from 1950 to 1951, followed 
by fairly steep declines last year for 
virtually the entire group. 

One of the most widely advertised 
troubles of the ethical drug makers 
is the price war in penicillin. This 
leading wonder drug, suffering from 
over-production and competition from 
newer wide-range antibiotics, recently 
sold at the fantastically low price of 
one-half cent per 100,000 units, com- 
pared with a price tag of five cents in 
1951 and $20 (yes, dollars) when 
the drug was introduced commer- 
cially back in 1943. The prevailing 
price level, even now, is below one 
cent for 100,000 units—the point at 
which even the largest producers can 
do little more than break even. (Bris- 
tol-Myers, which recently trimmed its 
quarterly dividend from 40 to 25 
cents, attributes the action to lower 
earnings resulting primarily from 
“the penicillin price war which started 
last spring and continued throughout 
the year.”’) 

Capacity of the penicillin-making 
fraternity — which includes numer- 
ous chemical companies and even a 
large distiller—is estimated in the 
neighborhood of 500 trillion units a 
year, a figure considerably greater 
than at any time past. None the less, 
spurred by Government inducements 
in the form of fast tax write-offs, 
many drug concerns have entered the 
race to boost penicillin-making ca- 
pacity to 600 trillion units by 1955. 


6 


is the outlook now? 





Sharp & Dohme 


It is true that, in the past, drastic 
reductions in penicillin prices have 
expanded its area of usage (e.g. as 
an animal food supplement). But 
while increased sales can eventually 
more than offset lower unit profits 
resulting from price cuts, it appears 
that capacity increases have recently 
run well ahead of expanding markets 
for penicillin. 

Normally, it might be expected 
that companies with exclusive anti- 
biotic specialties would enjoy some 
degree of insulation from the ups and 
downs of the penicillin market. In 
the past year, however, this has been 
true to only a limited extent. Ameri- 


can Cyanamid’s aureomycin suffered 
from the discovery that dosages could 
be sharply reduced without affecting 
the drug’s therapeutic value; and 
sales of Parke, Davis’ chloromycetin 
felt the impact of injurious side ef- 
fects which appeared in some cases 
treated with the drug. 

In some instances, the plight of the 
ethical drug makers can be traced 
to conditions outside the pharmaceu- 
tical field. The poor showing by 
Commercial Solvents reflects the un- 
happy state of the alcohol and sol- 
vents market in the past year or so, 
though alcohol prices were raised on 
January 1. Sterling Drug’s chemical 
and dye business undoubtedly was 
less profitable in 1952 than a year 
earlier. And Pfizer and American 
Cyanamid are important producers 
of chemicals unrelated to the medical 
field ; Cyanamid, in fact, should prop- 
erly be regarded as a diversified 
chemical company even though its 
Lederle Laboratories division is be- 
lieved to represent a drug business 
of more than $100 million a year. 


Near-Term Prospects 


What of the outlook for the cur- 
rent year? With removal of EPT at 
mid-year uncertain, no sharp earn- 
ings gains seem in store for the in- 
dustry as a whole—though individual 
companies may not follow the general 
pattern. On the other hand, the im- 
provement in fourth quarter (1952) 
earnings over the level witnessed in 
preceding months was encouraging 
and, since prices for many specialties 
aren’t likely to dip much further, last 
year’s downtrend should at least be 
checked. 

From a longer term point of view, 
prospects for the drug makers appear 
at least as bright as those of numer- 
ous other growth industries. Al- 


The Leading Ethical Drug Producers 


Net Sales, 9 -————Earned————, Price- 
illi Divi- Recent Earns. 
eee 1950 ast r *1952 om Price Ratio 15% 
Abbott Laboratories .. $73.5 $84.4 $2.91 $2.76 $2.25 $1.95 43 19.1 45% 
Amer. Cyanamid ..... 3223 387° S07 431. 300: 200 3. 167... 48 
Amer. Home Prod.... 164.3 1924 3.06 2.99 295 2.00 38 129 5.3 
Bristol-Myers ....... 523 61.6 3.01 3.65 al.47 100 23 156 4.4 
Commercial Solvents.. 49.1 61.2 196 2.22 0.50 100 21 420 48 
Merck & Co......... 94.1 120.3 1.49 1.62 1.15 080 23 200 3.5 
Norwich Pharmacal.. 13.6 15.2 1.64 1.29 a1.52 100 21 138 4.8 
Parke, Davis ........ 105.7 138.1 3.65 3.89 3.50 1.90 41 117 4.6 
Pfizer, Chas. ......... 60.8 100.3. 2.20 2.42 a217 115 30 138 38 
Sharp & Dohme..... 42.1 45.7 428 3.65 a3.04 200 41 135 49 
Sterling Drug ....... 138.7 153.2 3.41 291 2.50 200 34 136 5.9 


*Estimated. +Paid in 1952 or current annual rate. 


a—Actual figure. 
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though considerable progress has 
been made in combating infectious 
diseases, the fight against disease is 
a never-ending one. While impor- 
tant reductions in the death rate 
from pneumonia, influenza, tuber- 
culosis and diphtheria have been 
achieved, cancer, heart disease and 
polio remain to be conquered. In 
this connection, progress toward 
production of a vaccine for use 
against the three types of virus that 
cause polio is now well advanced; al- 
ready, gamma globulin, a blood frac- 
tion which contains antibodies, can 
be used to confer temporary immun- 
ity to polio or to reduce the severity 
of the illness. American Cyanamid 
is one of the companies making an 
important contribution to the devel- 
opment of a polio vaccine. And little 
Norwich Pharmacal, which is con- 
centrating its research on the furan 
ting of chemicals, has discovered that 
certain furan compounds combat the 
germs that cause tooth decay, fight 
molds that cause considerable damage 
to agricultural crops, and help pre- 
vent widespread animal and poultry 
diseases; recent experiments at the 
Stanford Medical School indicate 
that a furan derivative appears to 
slow the growth of cancerous tumors 
in mice, 


New Antibiotics 


Many strains of bacteria have de- 
veloped resistance to penicillin and 
other potent antibiotics, and some ac- 
tually thrive in the presence of the 
mold drugs. Thus, the development 
of new broad-spectrum antibiotics 
that attack organisms resistant to 
penicillin and streptomycin is of con- 
siderable importance. Erythrocin, 
brought out by Abbott Laboratories 
last November, not only attacks 
penicillin-resistant organisms but can 
be used in fields where penicillin has 
proved of limited value—such as in 
treating whooping cough. And Eli 
Lilly’s ilotycin has proved effective 
in preliminary tests against typhus 
and Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
and can be used advantageously in 
cases where persons have become al- 
lergic or hypersensitive to penicillin. 

After three years of laboratory 
work, Pfizer is marketing a new anti- 
biotic (viomycin) for use in tubercu- 
losis cases which have become resis- 
tant to streptomycin; the same 
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company, which produces the widely- 
prescribed terramycin, also has a new 
drug to combat penicillin-resistant 
germs which it calls magnamycin. 
Meanwhile, Bristol-Myers has come 
up with a new remedy for treatment 
of the common cold; known as 
bristaphen, the drug is a mixture of 
penicillin, aspirin, and anti-histamine. 

Numerous other promising areas 
for drug research might be cited. Cer- 


tainly, with leading physicians esti- 
mating a 100-year life span for the 
average person in the not-too-distant 
future, geriatric products which pre- 
vent or cure diseases of later life 
will become of major importance. 
The physician-in-chief of the Henry 
Ford Hospital in Detroit recently 
observed: “If you add years to life, 
you should also help add life to the 
years.” THE END 


Cash-Rich Stocks With 


Good Earnings Prospects 


Here is a group of common issues generously backed by 


net liquid assets which approximate market prices; in some 


cases, plant and equipment are thrown in as a bonus 


LS pean like ten per cent of the 
industrial corporations whose 
shares are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have net liquid as- 
sets—cash and equivalent, that is— 
approximating, and in many case€s ex- 
ceeding, the valuation the stock mar- 
ket places on their common stocks. 
In theory at least, one could liquidate 
all the company’s assets, pay off its 
obligations of all types, whether se- 
cured or not, including any preferred 
issue or bonds that may be outstand- 
ing, and still be able to divide among 
its common stockholders as much as 
the shares now are selling for in the 
market. And after all this, the com- 
pany presumably would still have on 
hand all of its plants and equip- 
ment which could be turned over 
to the owners—the same common 
stock holders. 


At the bottom of the depression of 
the early 1930s, about 40 per cent of 
all industrial common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange were 
changing hands on this same out-of- 
proportion basis. Even as late as 1938 
the percentage was estimated at 20 
per cent. Since then, and particu- 
larly over the past several years, tre- 
mendous sums have been spent on 
expansion, replacements and im- 
provements generally, and at the 
same time market prices have been 
on the rise. Despite this the prices 
of many issues continue to hover in 
the neighborhood of the per-share 
valuation of their net liquid assets. 

One reason for the situation lies in 
the emphasis investors very properly 
place on current and prospective 
earnings and on dividend policies and 
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Common Stocks With Substantial Liquid Assets 


Book Working Recent 


Value Capital Price 

— _ Per Share——~ 
Amer. Crystal Sugar $72 $33 23 
Amer, Ship Building 101 54 59 


Bayuk Cigars ...... 23 gee 
Black & Decker .... 41 i 
Bohn Aluminum & 

pe Cree 33 18 20 
Bulova Watch ..... 47 36 0=— 339 


Case (J. 1.) 
Consolidated Cigar.. 56 44 30 


Devoe & Raynolds 

MR beaditiahas« os 1 24 23 
Dresser Industries .. 36 21 24 
Elgin Watch ....... 27 y. ae 


Endicott Johnson .. 67 _ 


Book Working Recent 
Value Capital Price 
—— Per Share——— 


Florence Stove $35 $19 23 
Greenfield Tap & Die 35 18 20 
Lee Rubber & Tire.. 87 61 60 
Manhattan Shirt .... 46 a. @ 
Minneapolis-Moline.. 42 20 19 
Montgomery Ward. 87 79 ~=«60 
North Am. Aviation. 17 2 67 


Oliver Corp. ....... 31 18 14 
Pullman, Inc. ...... 69 49 42 
Reo Motors ........ 39 ea Ga 
Smith & Corona.... 41 y? ae 
Starrett (L. S.) ..... 69 46 41 


White Dental ...... 44 32 29 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Allied Chemical & Dye A+ 

At 72, shares of this “blue chip” 
chemical leader return 4.2% on 1952 
payments of $3. Earnings in 1952 
($4.55 per share vs. $4.58 in 1951) 
were affected by higher costs, particu- 
larly labor and freight rates. Com- 
pany will soon offer $200 million of 
debentures, which will be the largest 
single public debt placement in 
American financial history. Apart 
from its size, it will be the first time 
since 1923 that Allied has had any 
funded debt. Proceeds will go for 
plant expansion, estimated to cost 
about $150 million in 1953 and $100 
million in 1954. 


American Can A 

Stock is a quality issue in the metal 
container group, although it some- 
times shows fairly wide market 
swings; recent price, 33. (Paid $1.26 
in 1952.) Despite the steel strike 
last summer, a $621.7 million sales 
record was hung up in 1952, thanks 
in part to a previous inventory build- 
up. Sales in 1951 were $570.1 mil- 
lion. But reflecting higher wages and 
other costs, earnings dropped to 
$2.25 per share from $2.50 in 1951. 
Another sales record is expected in 
1953 and, barring unforeseen devel- 


opments, an improved ratio of earn- 
ings to sales. 


Bethlehem Steel A 

Stock at 53 yields 7.5%, and has 
long term growth prospects. (Paid 
$4 last year.) The effects of the steel 
strike last summer were cushioned 
by a refund on the excess profits tax 
paid in 1951. Excess profits tax pro- 
vision made in the first quarter of 
1952 became a fourth quarter credit 
and as a result, earnings in 1952 
dropped only to $8.80 a share from 
$10.43 in the previous year. The 
order backlog at. the beginning of 
1953 was around $915 million, in- 
8 


cluding $281 milion for shipbuilding. 
Contracts for the latter will keep 
Bethlehem’s shipyards busy into the 
middle of 1954. In commenting on 
the outlook ahead, Chairman Eugene 
G. Grace said he couldn’t visualize 
any falling off in demand for steel 
before the latter part of this year. 
(Also FW, Oct. 22.) 


California Electric Power C+ 

At present price of 10, stock pro- 
vides a satisfactory yield on its 60- 
cent annual dividend, but issue is not 
of mvestment quality. Last year, 
earnings rose to 89 cents per share 
from 54 cents in 1951, although there 
were 2,333,551 common shares out- 
standing against only 1,679,982 in the 
previous period. This year, the share 
capitalization will again be increased 
moderately but net income of around 
85 cents per share is expected. Officials 
plan about $20 million of new con- 
struction during 1953 and 1954 and 
this, together with production from 
the new 60,000 kilowatt steam gen- 
erator station at Highgrove, will 
make the company relatively inde- 
pendent of outside power sources 
during low-water periods such as 


1951. 


Central Aguirre Sugar C4 

With a bleak 1953 outlook, stock 
occupies an unattractive speculative 
position; recent price, 20. (Pays 
$1.60 annually less Puerto Rico tax.) 
Over-production of Puerto Rican 
sugar is indicated for 1953 and it 
appears certain that much of the cane 
will go unharvested. Central Aguirre 
carried over 10,000 tons from its 
1952 crop, although all of it has now 
been sold. Grindings of this year’s 
crop, which is mostly cut in the first 
six months of the year, was scheduled 
to start on January 19 but was held 
up by the failure to work out a 
wage agreement with employes. The 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Puerto Rican government has al- 
lowed a 20-cent increase to 75 cents 
an hour, which will mean about 
$350,000 additional annual costs to 
the company. Sugar prices are be- 
lieved to be at least a half-cent a 
pound too low to permit a reasonable 
profit and it is hoped that the De- 
partment of Agriculture will permit 
an increase. 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Earnings have followed a generally 
upward secular trend in recent years 
reflecting a high rate of activity in 
the oil industry; recent price, 24. 
(Paid $1.60 in 1952.) Dresser anti- 
cipates another good year in 1953 
based on the increased demand for 
oil and gas. Large expenditures for 
drilling, production, transmission and 
refinery facilities are expected to con- 
tinue and a new drilling record is 
expected to be set over 1952, the 
previous peak year. Although sales 
in the first and second quarters of 
the current fiscal year to end October 
31 are expected to be lower than the 
average of 1953, the company feels 
that total volume will be about the 
same as the fiscal period closed last 
October 31 when sales reached $127.4 
million vs. $106.1 million in the pre- 
vious year and profits rose to $4.28 a 
share from $3.77. 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Yield on stock (now 71) is not 
generous (4.2%), but longer term 
growth in the chemical field is an off- 
setting factor. (Pays $3 annually.) 
Profits are now running at an esti- 
mated annual rate of around $4.40 
a share vs. $4.03 in 1952. Hercules 
expects to spend some $12 million 
on construction this year following a 
similar amount in 1952. The slump in 
the textile industry last year hit cellu- 
lose acetate sales, but output of in- 
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dustrial explosives and special types 
of smokeless powder and sporting 
powders was ahead of former years. 
Company is doing research work on 
a xylene oxidation process, which 
will lead to new materials for the pro- 
tective coatings, plastics and syn- 


thetic fibre industries. (Also FW, 
Dec. 17.) 
Lone Star Gas B 


Shares constitute a businessman’s 
holding, but company possesses good 
growth prospects; recent price 28. 
(Paid $1.40 in 1952.) Lone Star 
will spend $28 million in 1953 for 
gathering, transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities and on exploration for 
ol and gas. Last year $31 million 
was spent. Also, 59,000 new custom- 
ers were added, although this gain 
came largely from the acquisition of 
United Gas Company properties in 
northwestern Texas. At the year-end 
company was serving more than 655,- 
000 customers, and 40,000 more are 
expected in 1953. 


Melville Shoe A 


Stock (now 27) -returns 6.7% and 
is primarily attractive for imcome. 
(Paid $1.80 last year.) Dollar sales 
and unit volume in 1952 increased 
over 1951 with December a record- 
breaking month for all retail divi- 
sions. Combined store sales last year 
were around $100 million. Additional 
sales outlet were found last year 
through arrangements with Mont- 
gomery Ward to sell Thom McAn 
shoes by mail and in 161 stores in 
areas not ordinarily reached by Mel- 
ville’s own stores. Agencies also have 
been established in Puerto Rico, Haiti 
and other islands in the West Indies. 
Company has already opened or 
leased this year 19 new stores com- 
pared with only 18 in all of 1952, and 
$1 million is expected to be spent on 
store modernization this year. The 
manufacturing division (comprising 
twelve plants) has a capacity of more 
than 50,000 pairs of shoes a day. 
(Also FW, Sept. 8.) 


RKO Pictures Cc 


Now around 4 with no dividends 
in prospect, the shares are decidedly 
speculative. The company will pro- 
duce its own three-dimensional films, 
using what it calls a “revolutionary 
camera that eliminates the technical 
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shortcomings of other 3-D systems.” 
The new camera is:a double lensed 
single unit, permitting control of 
depth effect when the picture is 
taken. Other stereo systems in cur- 
recent use require at least two ,con- 
ventional cameras. The RKO system 
will use two strips of film and two 
synchronized projectors and will re- 
quire the audience to wear polarized 
glasses. 


Seaboard Air Line C+ 


Now 108, status of shares has been 
greatly improved in recent years, and 
stock appears to be a candidate for an 
ultimate split. (Annual rate, now 
$6.) Earnings of $20.16 a share for 
1952 were the highest reported since 
the record years of 1943-44. The 
excellent showing was attributed to 
higher rates, a well-sustained volume 
of traffic and economies following 
complete dieselization at midyear. 
Continuing large outlays for prop- 
erty improvements will weigh heavily 
on earnings and finances during 1953. 
To obtain maximum savings from 
diesel operations, trains will now be 
composed of up to 150 cars. New 
yards and terminals are under con- 
struction and older facilities are be- 
ing enlarged. and modernized. New 
and heavier rail is being laid and 
further installations of centralized 
traffic control are being made. 


Southern Natural Gas B 

Company has good growth pros- 
pects, but at a price of 33 the stock ts 
lcoking considerably into the future. 
(Paid $1.95 on old stock and 35c on 
new after 2-for-1 split in November 
1952.) Company will benefit from 
the rapidly expanding industrializa- 
tion of the southern territories its 
natural gas pipe line system services. 
With costs under good control, earn- 
ings for 1953 are in a fair way to bet- 
ter the $2.35 per share estimated for 
1952. Officials recently announced 
that they had filed a plan with the 
SEC for a pro-rata distribution to 
stockholders of the company’s hold- 
ings of Alabama Gas common. In- 
cluded is a request for a ruling on the 
tax-free status of this disbursement. 


Sutherland Paper B 


Shares of this paperboard contain- 
er manufacturer are a businessman’s 
holding ; recent price, 26. (Paid $1.50 








in 1952.) Although sales in 1952 
were $49.9 million as against $47.8 
million in 1951, earnings fell to $2.74 
per share from $2.95 in the previous 
year, reflecting higher costs almost 
all along the line and lower selling 
prices. Paperboard production was 
142,464 tons as compared with 138,- 
542 tons in 1951. Company believes, 
however, that business will be satis- 
factory this year. 


Textron Cc 

Now around their low of 11, shares 
should make some recovery m line 
with improvement in the textile in- 
dustry. (Paid 75c in 1952.) Dispo- 
sition of all units making consumer 
products will be completed March 9 
with the distribution of 119,654 
shares of Indian Head Mills to Tex- 
tron stockholders of record February 
26. Payment will consist of one 
share of Indian Head for every ten 
shares of Textron now held, and the 
company has been advised that the 
dividend will be non-taxable. Hence- 
forth, Textron will devote its main 
efforts to making synthetic cloth. In- 
dian Head operates an unfinished 
goods mill at Cordova, Ala., with a 
capacity of over 600,000 yards a 
week. It also bleaches and dyes the 
cloth in a factory in New Hamp- 
shire. In 1952, Indian Head earned 
about $3 a share (on a pro forma 
basis) on sales of over $12.7 million. 


Youngstown Steel Door B 

At 15, reduced dividend ($1 an- 
nually) still yields 6.7%, but near- 
term outlook ts unfavorable. The re- 
cent dividend cut from 35 cents to 
25 cents quarterly reflects the cur- 
rent low level of incoming orders for 
freight car equipment. The new 
year began with a backlog sufficient 
to insure near-capacity operations 
through the first half, but unless or- 
ders pick up sharply operations in 
the final six months will be sub- 
stantially lower than the first half. 
The company was hampered by last 
year’s steel strike and by a strike at 
its own plants, and earnings fell to 
around $1.75 a share compared with 
$2.50 a share in 1951. Youngstown 
has not diversified as widely as some 
of the other companies in the field 
and with railroad expenditures drop- 
ping sharply prospects do not appear 
too bright. 
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Investing in Growth Stocks 


IV: Mathieson Chemical: Expansion of own activities 


and merger of other companies has permitted a large 


and steady gain in earnings. Yield is 5.3 per cent 


Ithough the founding of Mathie- 

son Chemical Corporation: dates 
back well before the turn of the cen- 
tury, the nature of its business 
showed very little change until fairly 
recent years. It is a leading producer 
of alkalies such as caustic soda, soda 
ash and chlorine, and until the close 
of World War II was content to con- 
centrate on these lines and a few 
others of lesser importance, including 
synthetic ammonia, synthetic salt cake 
and dry ice. 

This has been a consistently prof- 
itable business with growth possibili- 
ties which, while considerably less 
spectacular than those found in other 
divisions of the chemical industry, 
were quite creditable. As the table 
indicates, sales practically tripled be- 
tween 1939 and 1948. This record 
was due in part to an expansion and 
diversification program pursued dur- 
ing the early postwar years, which 
changed the nature of the company’s 
activities sufficiently to justify it in 
changing its name from Mathieson 
Alkali to its present title. 


Step by Step 


The table also indicates that the 
pace of growth accelerated very sub- 
stantially in 1949, and if sales data 
for the full year 1952 were available, 
covering only the divisions included 
in operations during the first nine 
months, they would probably show a 
doubling in volume from the 1949 
level. The initial impetus toward this 
gain came with the absorption as of 
April 1, 1949, of Standard Whole- 
sale Phosphate & Acid Works and 
Southern Acid & Sulphur Company, 
producers respectively of fertilizer 
and sulphuric acid and of sulphuric 
and phosphoric acids and mixed fer- 
tilizer. In 1948, these two enterprises 
had done a _ combined business 
amounting to around $30 million an- 
nually, but they are making a larger 
contribution than that today. 

The next step came in 1950, when 
Mathieson joined with Tennessee Gas 
10 


Transmission in forming Mathieson 
Hydrocarbon Chemical Corporation 
to produce ethylene glycol, ethylene 
oxide and other derivatives of natu- 
ral gas. Mathieson Chemical bought 
out Tennessee Gas Transmission’s 
interest the following year. This en- 
trance into the dynamic petrochemical 
business has interesting possibilities, 
though it has made only a negligible 
contribution to earnings so far since 
the principal plant at Doe Run, Ken- 
tucky, did not commence full-scale 
operations until early last year. 

Late in 1951, the company leased 
from the Government a large plant at 
Morgantown, West Virginia, which is 
one of the nation’s largest producers 
of ammonia, methanol, formaldehyde 
and hexamine. This operation also 
has yet to be reflected to any impor- 
tant extent in the company’s income 
account; its eventual contribution 
should be very substantial. 

The final step (so far, at least) in 
Mathieson’s postwar expansion came 
as of October 1, 1952, when merger 
with E. R. Squibb & Sons became 





Mathieson Chemical 
Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $1.65 $0.87% 36%4—14% 
1932... N.R. 0.43 0.87% 10%— 4% 
1937.. $11.6 0.90 0.82% 207%—11 
1938.. 104 0.50 0.75 18%— 9% 
1939.. 11.0 0.56 0.75 18%—10% 
1940.. 124 0.86 0.75 16%—10% 
1941.. 155 0.95 0.87% 1554—12% 
1942.. 163 0.63 0.56% 1434— 93% 
1943.. 182 0.67 0.50 13%— 9% 
1944.. 184 0.70 050 124%—9%K% 
1945.. 196 0.59 050 16%—11% 
1946.. 20.5 113 0.62% 19%—12% 
1947.. 246 1.67 0.81% 17%—12% 
1948.. 31.9 280 0.87% 22%—13% 
1949.. a64.2 a3.00 1.06% 24 —17% 
1950.. 75.8 3.32 1.50 313%4—23% 
1951.. 91.2 3.56 1.70 4934—29 
Nine months ended September 30: 

$931. ;- GORD GBBT hice hese de 
1952.. 94.3 2.64 b$2.00 c49%4—37% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1926. 
a—Includes full year results of two companies 
acquired April 1. b—Full year. c—To Feb- 
ruary 10, 1953. N.R.—Not reported. 


effective. Results of Squibb’s opera- 
tions are not, of course, reflected in 
the data for the first nine months of 
1952 given in the table. In its 195] 
and 1952 fiscal years (ended June 


30) Squibb’s sales amounted to 
around $100 million annually; it 
earned $9.7 million in 1951 and $7.3 
million in 1952, 

This organization is also a dy- 
namic growth situation, having prac- 
tically doubled its sales between 1945 
and 1951. It is a leading unit in the 
drug field and is also represented in 
cosmetics and toiletries. It has been 
active in developing antibiotics. This 
will be the most important addition 
to date to Mathieson’s growing fam- 
ily. Eliminating excess profits taxes 
paid by Squibb in 1951 and the ex- 
cess profits tax credit it took in 1952, 
and subtracting from the result the 
approximately $450,000 in annual in- 
terest charges (after normal and sur- 
tax at 52 per cent) payable by Ma- 
thieson on the $21.1 million of deben- 
tures it issued in exchange for the 
Squibb preferred issues, the remain- 
ing earnings amount to between $2.40 
(1952) and $4.70 (1951) on the 2.3 


. million shares of Mathieson issued in 


exchange for Squibb common. 

The acquisition should therefore 
involve no dilution of the equity of 
previous holders of Mathieson. The 
latter did very well last year, increas- 
ing sales very substantially over year- 
earlier levels in each of the first three 
quarters and also showing a gain in 
net income for the nine months. (The 
drop in earnings per share is trace- 
able to the fact that this figure was 
computed, for the first three quarters 
of 1951, on the basis of the lower 
number of shares outstanding prior to 
acquisition of the remaining interest 
in Mathieson Hydrocarbon. ) 

At present levels around 38, the 
stock is selling well below its 1951- 
52 highs and affords a yield of 5.3 
per cent. This is an excellent return 
for an issue with such well-defined 
longer term growth possibilities, and 
the indications are that with the addi- 
tion of Squibb’s earning power and 
the advent of full-scale operations at 
the Morgantown and Doe Run plans, 
earnings will increase to a point 
which later on will justify paying out 
more than the present $2 dividend. 





Note: This is the fourth of a Series of 
ten discussions of growth situations. 
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Ending of wage controls will increase production costs but 


will also add to purchasing power unless widespread strikes 


occur. Outlook for personal consumption outlays favorable 


Ending of all wage and salary controls and 
of a long list of price controls represents a momen- 
tous first step on the path toward a free economy. 
Now that there is no longer even a nominal ceiling 
over pay rates, a number of increases which had 
been awaiting WSB approval will go into effect, 
and more will undoubtedly be negotiated over 
coming months. But the comparative stability evi- 
denced by living costs in recent months, and antici- 
pated in future, will limit the extent of labor’s 
demands, and the prospect of growing competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar will stiffen employers’ 
resistance. 


Thus, no widespread seventh round of large 
wage increases appears likely. But even moderate 
advances will boost production costs, which are 
already high, and if forthcoming negotiations re- 
sult in a wave of strikes the effects on the economy 
will be serious. Barring this possibility, however, 
there appears little to fear from future labor de- 
velopments. Higher wage rates affect purchasing 
power as well as costs, and over the medium term 
future a high level of consumer income will be a 
vital ingredient of continued prosperity. 


Last year, personal income of $268.5 billion 
was $14.4 billion, or 544 per cent, above the record 


1951 level. Some $8 billion of the gain was con- . 


tributed by private industry payrolls; most of this 
reflected wage increases, since there was little 
change in employment. Despite higher taxes, dis- 
posable income advanced by $9 billion during the 
year to $234 billion. Considering the blighting 
effects of the steel strike, this was a very creditable 
performance. 


In December, personal income reached the 
record annual rate of $279 billion, and the total 
for 1953 should exceed that figure. If individual 
tax cuts take effect June 30, in line with the desires 
of a powerful group in Congress, disposable income 
will show an even greater gain over that for 1952. 
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The proportion of income saved last year was 
abnormally high; if more of this year’s total goes 
into consumption, as is expected, consumer outlays 
should rise more than enough to offset any likely 
declines in defense and plant expenditures. And 
with food prices considerably lower, a greater 
share of personal spending will be available to sup- 
port the automobile, appliance and other groups 
whose fortunes spell much of the difference between 
prosperity and recession. 


The drop in food and other farm product quo- 
tations, which has accelerated in recent weeks, con- 
stitutes cause for some concern. But it is reported 
that the Agriculture Department expects this trend 
te level off shortly, and is basing its policies on the 
probability of no more than a five per cent drop in 
farm income this year, a change which would still 
leave it at a high enough level to avoid hardship 
for farmers or their suppliers. 


Deputy Defense Secretary Roger M. Kyes has 
ordered the military services to submit revised 
budgets for fiscal 1954 by the end of this month. 
This clearly foreshadows a reduction in military 
outlays next year, and hints another stretch-out in 
the defense program—a development which, on the 
whole, can be regarded as a favorable business 
influence. Not only will it make tax reduction easier, 
but it will further smooth out the hump in defense 
spending and minimize the drop after the peak 
has been reached. 


The renewed drop in stock prices is generally 
regarded as primarily technical, and therefore likely 
to be followed eventually by another advance into 
new high ground. But trading activities based on 
this assumption carry the risks always associated 
with short term operations, and at present advanced 
market levels the risks are even greater than usual. 
Conservative investment for income remains the 


preferable course. 
Written February 11, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Savings Bond Sales Up 


January sales of savings bonds ran 14 per cent 
above the same 1952 month, the first time since 
the start of the Korean War that the Treasury took 
in more than it paid out in redemptions; the actual 
excess of bond sales over redemptions was $69 
million. In January 1952, the Government paid out 
_ $52 million more than it took in from savings 
bond sales and in the opening month of 1951 
(when a scare buying spree was under way follow- 
ing the Chinese entrance into the Far East war) 
the deficit was $178 million. The favorable re- 
sponse to the new-type savings bonds brought out 
in May of last year—particularly the familiar “E” 
bonds which are outstanding in the amount of $35 
billion—has been given most of the credit for the 
rising trend of sales. With savings bond maturities 
climbing to $6.1 billion this year, compared with 
less than $4 billion in 1952, higher sales will sim- 
plify the Treasury’s fiscal problems and also help 
prevent a revival of inflationary pressures. 


Record January Employment 


Although the employment total declined from 
December to January, in line with the usual sea- 
sonal pattern, the 60.5 million employed iabor force 
set a new high January record, about 750,000 
above the year-earlier level. Excluding farm em- 
ployment, the January figure was about 1.5 million 
over that of January 1952. Conversely, unemploy- 
ment was lower, a three per cent jobless ratio dur- 


ing the month comparing with 3.3 per cent a year 
earlier. 


Auto Production Hums 


With more generous supplies of raw materials 
compared with the situation a year ago, the auto- 
mobile makers have been able to roll up high out- 
put figures so far this year. There were some model 
changeover delays last month, but nevertheless 
465,745 cars were produced, easily topping the 
284,927-unit year-earlier showing. Adding those 
produced during the first week of this month, the 
582,767 total is some 63 per cent greater than the 
357,970 turned out up to February 9, 1952. Even 
though it’s a short month, February output sched- 
ules in U. S. factories total some 486,000 units, 
and if the industry is to attain its 1.5 million first 
quarter goal some 62,000 more than this number 
would have to be produced in March, a volume 
probably within reach. 
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The truck makers have been doing very well in 
the meantime. Up to February 7 last, 133,397 com- 
mercial vehicles had been counted. Although this 
is only a few thousand more than the total for the 
same 1952 period, the industry could roll out well 
over 330,000 vehicles during the first quarter. 
Since demand continues high, the initial 1953 
period should also be a good one from the stand- 
point of sales. 


Peak Year for Cement 


Final cement industry figures show actual 1952 
shipments in excess of estimates which in turn had 
exceeded earlier expectations of what the year 
would bring. Shipments of 251.1 million barrels 
were four per cent higher than the 241.1 million 
total of 1951. Some of this had to be taken out 
of inventory since output of 249.1 million barrels, 
also a new record, was only 1.2 per cent greater 
than that of the previous year. Thus year-end in- 
ventories were reduced 11 per cent under stocks 
on hand at December 31, 1951. Shipments during 
November and December were 12 per cent over 
volume for the similar 1951 months, accounting 
in part for the greater-than-expected gain. For 
1953, still another sales peak is expected. Although 
productive capacity has been raised between 15 
and 20 per cent during the last two years, some 
large cement plants have become obsolescent and 
will have to be rebuilt. This means that available 
capacity will probably have to be used to the full- 
est extent this year but it is not expected that out- 
put under present conditions could exceed 260 mil- 
lion barrels which, it is believed, could easily be 
sold. 

inn 


ICC Revenue Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced a new formula for dividing revenues on 
rail freight shipments moving between the East and 
South, which is expected to boost revenues of the 
Eastern carriers by about $40 million a year. When 
the change becomes effective April 1, equal treat- 
ment will be given to roads in both sections of 
the country, discarding the theory that because 
operating costs of Southern roads are higher, they 
should receive a bigger proportionate share of 
revenues. (An exception is coal and coke traffic on 
which the present revenue division will stand.) The 
effect of the ICC order on individual roads will 
differ materially. The New York Central, for ex- 
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ample, will gain an estimated $6 to $7 million in 
annual revenues and $3 million in net income after 
taxes. Baltimore & Ohio will add $4 to $4.5 mil- 
lion in annual gross and $2 million in net earnings. 
But Illinois Central stands to lose $3 million a year 
in gross revenues, while the “Katy” will probably 
lose $1.75 million and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, $750,000. 


Crude Price Rise? 


The head of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
Ernest O. Thompson, states that an increase of 35 
cents a barrel in the price of crude oil is needed 
to encourage exploratory drilling and boost re- 
serves. However, this official—who believes that 
daily crude production of 12 to 14 million barrels 
will be needed by 1975—notes that current crude 
production in Texas is some 300,000 barrels a day 
below the production allowable. On the other hand, 
a tight supply situation has developed in crude oil 
in California (the Korean War has drawn heavily 
on supplies from that area) and it is significant 
that West Coast oil companies have been seeking 
a price adjustment for some time. Thus, it seems 
possible that localized price increases may crop up 
although no great change in the price of crude 
(now $2.56 a barrel) is in immediate prospect for 
the country as a whole. But on a long term basis, 
the picture looks considerably different. A recent 
survey of 22 oil company executives disclosed that 
19 expect a barrel of crude oil to bring $3.50 to 
$4.25, or more, in the year 1980. 


Gasoline Taxes 

Thus far twelve state legislatures have received 
bills increasing the tax on gasoline and several 
other states are expected to join the procession, 
despite the rising tide of tax-reduction sentiment 





apparent in Washington, D. C. Only five governors 
suggested gasoline tax hikes in their annual mes- 
sages and in one of these—Ohio—no bill has yet 
appeared. In the four others, California, Maryland, 
Texas and West Virginia, rises of one cent per 
gallon are suggested. In addition to these four, 
one-cent rises are called for in bills introduced in 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Utah. Two-cent advances are 
called for in bills pending in Massachusetts and 
Iowa, while in Oklahoma a one-cent tax due to 
expire this year, may be extended through 1955. 


Corporate News 

Flintkote’s sales for 1952 were $84.0 million vs. 
$84.2 million in 1951. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has started on two pro- 
jects enlarging pipeline facilities; deliveries of 
natural gas from outside California will be in- 
creased by 75 per cent. 

General Motors plans to start building a $3.5 
million aluminum fabricating plant at Jones Mills, 
Ark. 

Union Carbide reports sales of $956.9 million 
for 1952 vs. $927.5 million in 1951. 

Rome Cable will redeem its 4 per cent convetti- 
ble preferred stock March 25; conversion feature 
expires March 24. 

Doehler-Jarvis stockholders have approved sale 
of company’s assets to National Lead. 

International Shoe’s sales for 1952 were $217 
million vs. $225 million in 1951. 

Continental Can has issued 73,177 shares of 
common stock to acquire assets and business of 
Benjamin C. Betner; latter makes small and medi- 
um-sized bags, with 1952 sale of $13 million. 

Koppers Company has received a contract from 
Weirton Steel to design and build a battery of 41 
chemical-recovery coke ovens. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations, Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 96 2.77% Net 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 107 3.70 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961.......... 95 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

BE .: bndacedcetaianssudawnniies’ 96 3.32 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.........00s: 93 3.42 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 94 «63.13 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 23%4s, 1985.. 90 3.25 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 62°. 337 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............ 56 4.46 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum........... 100 5.00 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 38 5.3% 
CI GI oi in ctnnckoindn 3.00 2.25 34 6.6 
Dow: SON «8 isis os ieee 70.80 70.80 39 2.1 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 2:60: «10. 35: 46 
General Electric ............. 2.85 3.00 68 4.4 
Gomera Feeds. siisncescacicrs 240 240 53 4.5 
Int'l Business Machines........ 74.00 74.00 228 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 20 300 55 55 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250.20. +90-- aio 
United Air Lines ...........% 130. 150 29 $2 
United Biscwit:. .......200.isae0 160 200 36 5.6 


_-— 


*Based on 1952 cash payments. fAlso paid stock. 
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Constibaie Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

*Indi- 


r~Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 160 56% 
Borden Company ............. 280 280 55 5.1 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.00 38 758 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 50 50 
meee OC Bs hi cate ly 3.00 3.00 55 55 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 450 60 7:5 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 45 6.7 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 200 39 5.1 
Pacific Ligtting ....0. 0.6.0. 605 3.00 300 57 53 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 2.00 200 42 48 
Sateway SWPes oo... 240 240 34 720 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 2.00 35 5.7. 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 38 53 
i eee eee 2.25 2.00 34 5.9 
i ee, en 305 3.00 55 5.5. 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 53 7.6 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 600 111 54 
Met POO: wecdecec. ili 450 400 55 7.3 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric............ 2.00 205 37 45.9 





*Based on 1952 payments. {Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks” 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 

c-Dividends— Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 

Aled Beawee 6 ess dsxcdasences $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 4.00 53 7.6 
Cieett, Peabody .........5.03% 2.25 200 29 69 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 0.90 14 6.4 
Container Corporation ........ 279° 275. 42 65 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 250 31 8.1 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 3.50 64 5.5 
General Motors ............+- 400 400 66 6.1 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 2.25 35 6.4 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 77 78 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 170 200 38 53 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 3.75 400 61 66 
Simmons Company ............ 250 250 31 &1 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 200 41 49 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 167. =2.15., 23. $8 
US. Sabie a edu as 3.00 300 4 7.5 





*Based on 1952 payments. 
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A curious aspect of 
the American way of 
doing things is our 
method of handling 
laws or regulations that are no longer 
applicable or for other reasons are 
unwanted. Not always do we take the 
trouble of repealing legislation, as 
was done in the case of Prohibition ; 
very often we permit outmoded rules 
to remain on the books and honor 
them only in the breach of their in- 
tent. 

With respect to price controls, 
never fully effective and virtually im- 
potent since the former President in- 
tervened in the steel wage case, the 
new President has taken the forth- 
right course of recommending their 
discard, and the moth-eaten blanket 
may be thrown out bodily before ex- 
piration date of the existing law. The 
effects would be good. A few indus- 
tries continue to operate at some dis- 
advantage under the restrictions; 
they are holding the lid on prices 
though costs are up for many of the 
commodities and services they pur- 
chase. In copper fabricating, some 
companies lose money using copper 
produced in domestic mines of their 
own, for it is cheaper to pay the ceil- 
ing price instead. Aluminum, though 
it received half of a price increase 
originally requested, may rise some- 
what further. In two fields where the 
public has a more direct interest, to- 
bacco and chain store merchandising, 
some revision of prices is likely. 
Cigarette makers are suffering the 
double squeeze of higher wage and 
material costs plus the sales deterrent 
of higher excise taxes. And many of 
the retail food chains, though sales 
increased last year, have found it dif- 
ficult to maintain competitively nar- 
rowed profit margins. Beyond these 
and a few other adjustments, ceilings 
in general do not bind; prices have 
tended to decline rather than advance. 
Nevertheless, the effect of price con- 
trol termination at the earliest date 
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practicable would be beneficial. It 
would prune out some of the dead- 
wood in our forest of governmental 
regulations and that fact in itself 
would be a tonic to morale. 


Placing The An encouraging indi- 
Credit Where Cation that the na- 

tion’s economy may 
stra be reaching a higher 
degree of stability is-seen in the an- 
nouncement that sales of United 
States savings bonds exceeded re- 
demptions by $69 million in January, 
the first time in 30 months that the 
Treasury’s broad program of encour- 
aging individual thrift has operated 
in the black. W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, attributed the about-face to the 
cumulative effects of the Treasury’s 
payroll savings drive that was insti- 
tuted two years ago. This was one 
of the means employed by former 
Secretary John W. Snyder in pro- 
moting the savings bond program, 
and there is little question as to its 
effectiveness. But we believe another 
factor of importance enters the pic- 
ture. Since the election, many 
thrift-minded Americans who had 
questioned the advisability of hold- 
ing Government bonds have become 
convinced that the nation now will 
keep its currency sound, with the 
dollar having as much purchasing 
power tomorrow as it has today. To 
a considerable extent, this change in 
public attitude has helped the new 
Secretary in keeping the savings bond 
program rolling. In this respect, at 
least, his job is less frustrating than 
that of his predecessor who had to 
sell the idea of thrift in a free-spend- 
ing climate. 
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Retail During the past several 
Pattern years the rush of cus- 
Chasing tomers to shopping cen- 


ters has proved a phe- 
nomenon of more than temporary sig- 
nificance; there is no indication that 
the movement will slow down in 
1953 or later. You need only to shop 
in one of the newer centers to real- 
ize the fundamental change that is 
taking place in retail merchandising : 
food stores, drug and variety stores, 
hardware stores, on up to shops car- 
rying men’s and women’s wear. A 
striking symbolization of the change 
that has been taking place is sup- 
plied in the realty activities of a large 
shoe manufacturing and _ retailing 
organization. “During January, it 
moved into or signed leases on 21 
new retail outlets, ten of them in 
shopping centers. Gaining in num- 
ber and attractiveness, these markets 
now serve millions of shoppers. 


The Case While opponents of, 
For Branch 2d proponents for, 

: ra branch banking have 
Banking 


been engaging their 
wits in the lively row between New 
York savings bankers on one side 
and commercial bankers on the other, 
a branch banking merger of some 
importance has taken place in the 
New York area. The Bankers Trust 
Company has absorbed the Bayside 
National Bank and its neighborhood 
offices in Queens County. Two of 
the four acquired offices are small, 
probably lacking sufficient business 
to sustain a unit bank operation. 
However, as part of a larger organi- 
zation they are now bringing Big 
Bank service within reach of neigh- 
borhood merchants and other depos- 
itors. The ability of branch banking 
organizations to penetrate areas 
where unit banks might hesitate to 
go is one of the strong arguments in 
favor of the system. In Canada, 
branch banking helped to open the 
frontier. 
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4 6 Notion Steel 


Where Quality Comes First 


You have a stake in what the steelworkers are doing in 
Peter Helck’s illustration. They are conducting.a frac- 
ture test—pouring a small sample of molten steel which 
will be allowed to solidify and then will be broken and 
carefully examined. This test will tell them what still 
needs to be done to the hundreds of tons of churning, 
white-hot steel in one of our open hearth furnaces to 
make it just right for some particular finished product. 


For steel is a material that is precisely made to specifi- 
cation for the many thousands of different uses in which 
it serves you—from tin cans to automobiles. And the 
fracture test is only one of many ways in which constant 
vigilance is exerted to maintain high and uniform quality. 


At approximately 800 stations in our steel mills, about 
one-tenth of our employees devote full time or part time 


NATIONAL STEEL | 


GRANT BUILDING 


to the analysis, testing, measurement and inspection of 
steel as it moves in the stream of production from raw 
materials to the shipping floor. At each station the steel 
must meet definite and rigid standards before it can 
pass on to the next step in manufacture. 


And in our laboratories, scientists and technicians work 
continually not only to maintain the highest standards 
known today but to develop steels of even higher quality 
and greater variety for tomorrow. It is through such 
care that steel has become one of your lowest-cost and 
most useful servants. 


In National’s operations, quality always has come 
first. That is one reason why National has become 
one of America’s largest steel producers—thoroughly 
integrated, entirely independent, always progressive. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A majorsupplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 


nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


a 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 
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Liberal Yields from 
Rail Income Bonds 


Income bonds, issued as a result of rail reorganizations, 


have contractual disadvantages. But many issues have cumu- 


lative and sinking fund provisions and offer good yields 


‘ enerally speaking, interest on 
railroad income issues is paid 
once a year, usually in April or May, 
and thus the “season” for interest 
payments lies just ahead. 

As their name implies, interest pay- 
ments on rail income bonds are man- 
datory only if earned. However, in 
many cases payments are optional 
even if interest is not earned. Further- 
more, an additional protective feature 
(present in most rail income issues) 
is the cumulative provision—which 
may make income bond interest fully 
cumulative or cumulative for three to 
four years, depending upon the par- 
ticular issue. The Baltimore & Ohio 
4%s of 2010 exemplify a fully cumu- 
lative bond, while the ’Frisco 4%s of 
2022 have a four-year cumulative fea- 
ture. 


The cumulative provision is an im- 
portant consideration in the analysis 
of rail incomes because, where a bond 
is cumulative, interest omitted in a 
bad year can be made up in a period 
of good earnings. In addition, it may 
encourage management to make inter- 
est payments when finances permit— 
even though interest has not been 
earned. A good example of an issue 
with a weak contractual position is 
found in the Peoria & Eastern 4s of 
1990, which have received no interest 
payments since 1913; yet, there are 
no interest arrears because the issue 
is non-cumulative. In contrast, the 
New Haven 4%s of 2022 have a 13% 
per cent cumulative provision and in- 
terest may be paid even if unearned. 

Income bonds are traded either 
“and interest” or “flat.” In the for- 
mer case, the buyer pays market price 
plus accrued interest, but may deduct 
the accrued interest from the annual 
interest payment in figuring his tax- 
able income. The interest to which 
the seller is entitled accrues up to, but 
not including, the day of delivery. 

In the case of bonds traded “flat,” 
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the purchaser pays only the market 
price. However, interest accrued prior 
to the date of purchase is considered 
a return of capital and serves to re- 
duce the cost basis to the buyer. (In 
theory, of course, accrued interest is 
already included in the price of bonds 
traded “flat”.) But while a bond 
traded in this manner usually sells off 
by the amount of the interest payment 
when it goes ex-interest (just as a 
stock does when it sells ex-dividend), 
in many cases it will gradually make 
up the amount of the decline. 

Rail income bonds invariably result 
from railroad reorganizations, and— 
as a class—are speculative securities. 
Admittedly, there are contractual dis- 
advantages from the investor’s stand- 
point, which are only partially offset 


by cumulative and other protective 
provisions. Still, it is ironic that in- 
come bonds are so often ignored by 
the speculatively-minded in favor of 
common stocks, while at the very 
same time being shunned by institu- 
tional and conservative individual in- 
vestors because they do not measure 
up to their quality standards. This 
lack of interest, in fact, on frequent 
occasions has caused rail income 
bonds to stand still or even show a 
regressive trend in the face of a strong 
market for rail equities. 

Income bonds, however, do have 
characteristics which merit at least 
passing attention from those whose 
investment programs may include the 
type of holdings known as “business- 
men’s risks.” Among these features 
are the liberal yields afforded and the 
favorable tax status of income bonds, 
‘which has been briefly outlined. Also, 
while income issues have yet to be 
tested under the stress and strain of 
a major depression, with only a few 
exceptions they have established a 
good record in the postwar period. As 
time goes on, greater seasoning will 
be acquired and, with individual is- 
sues being steadily reduced through 
sinking fund operations, a slow up- 
grading in the quality of this class of 
security is not improbable. 

Despite the generalizations regard- 
ing income issues as a class, it is 
worth noting that the income bonds of 
several roads listed in the accompany- 
ing table sell on a lower yield basis 
than the first mortgage bonds of other 
carriers. Obviously, roads that have 
achieved or are approaching full 
dieselization or are enjoying the 
benefits of above-average territorial 
growth have raised the over-all stand- 
ing of their securities and some of 
the quality improvement is seeping 
through to their income bonds. 


A Group of Rail Income Bonds 


Amt. 


Outst’g 

(Mils. ) 
Balt. & Ohio 4%4s, 2010....... $57.2 
Chic. & East. Ill. 5s, 1997..... 12.5 
Chic. Gt. West. 414s, 2038..... 2.7 
Chic., Mil, St. P. & P. 414s, 2019 48.7 
Chic. & N. West. 4%4s, 1999... 72.0 
Denver & Rio Grande 4%4s, 2018 27.5 
Erie R.R. 4%s, 2015.......... 47.5 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4s, 2044.. 22.7 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart. 444s, 2022. 66.9 
St. Louis-San Fran. 414s, 2022. 45.4 
Wabash R.R. 4%s, 1991....... 11.1 


Cumula- Int. 
tive Payment How Recent Current 
Provision Date Traded Price Yield 
Fully May 1 Flat 73 6.2% 
None April 1 Flat 99 5.1 
134% April 1 Flat 89 5.1 
134% April 1 & Int. 80 5.6 
134% April 1 & Int. 62 7.3 
18 % April 1 Flat 94 48 
134% April 1 & Int. 80 5.6 
12 % April 1 & Int. 82 49 
134% May 1 Flat 69 6.5 
18 % May 1 Flat 95 4.7 
123%4%  Aprill &Int. 85 5.0 
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Washington Newsletter 





Representative Reed anxious to make his dream of an 


intelligible tax code a reality —Congress likely to 


act without delay on formulation of new farm policy 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—In most 
administrations, there’s first a honey- 
moon, then the months or years in 
which Congress is called a “rubber 
samp,” and finally normal relations 
between executive and _ legislative 
branches. This time, the honeymoon 
never even started. Certainly, Con- 
gress is not a rubber stamp and prob- 
ably wouldn’t be even if, as in previ- 
ous administrations, it had a sheaf of 
bills from the departments. 

Congressional leaders do as they 
please and say they’re sure that the 
White House doesn’t object. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said that taxes 
shouldn’t be cut until there’s a bal- 
anced budget; Representative Reed 
saw no contradiction between that ad- 
monition and his own bill to reduce 
revenues at once. The State of the 
Union message proposed ending con- 
trols; for Senator Capehart this does 
not conflict with continuing executive 
power to impose them. The President 
traditionally has deferred to Congres- 
sional opinion, when aware in time of 
what it was. So Congressional leaders 
are pushing their own programs. 

You can’t tell whether there will be 
a change from this. Eisenhower is 
not yet familiar with the ways of 
Congress, nor has he had time to 
work out a detailed program. When 
clear-cut bills or instructions for writ- 
ing them emerge from the White 
House, Congress may put them 
through quickly. But, some Con- 
gressmen think they’ll have gotten in- 
to the habit by then of working things 
out themselves. 


Reed soon will undertake a job 
on taxes he’s been itching for years 
to do: Make the tax code intelligible. 
Now it’s a collection of Acts piled 
more or less at random on top of oné 
another. To get the details of some 
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specific tax, you sometimes have to 
comb through dozens of separate sec- 
tions, all of which refer to each other. 


Eisenhower’s references to price 
supports for crops were pretty vague, 
no doubt intentionally. Supports 
should continue on basic crops as long 
as the law requires; a commission 
would decide what to do after that. 
This left unanswered whether non- 
basic crops, which may be supported 


at from 75 to 90 per cent of parity, 


would be propped at the higher 
percentage. 

With prices going down, farm 
state Congressmen are getting pretty 
nasty mail. So they’re writing their 
own bill, not waiting for the White 
House or, for that matter, the De- 
partment of Agriculture to act. The 
first approach was a guarantee that 
non-basic products such as butter 
would be supported at 90 per cent 
and that the law be extended beyond 
its expiration at the end of 1954. 

The Administration spoke for a 
policy that would allow farmers to 
shift out of unprofitable lines. For 
some products, a shift is possible 
within a single calendar year. The 
cattle cycle, it’s pointed out, is seven 
years, so that shifting isn’t always 
easy. What, it’s asked, can a man 
with fruit trees do? 


In general, Congress won’t wait 
for Administration commissions when 
a problem is urgent. Where there is 
no urgency the commission idea, 
naturally, is welcome since it allows 
putting off action which, likely as not, 
will prove mistaken. It won’t wait 
for a Commission on farm policy. 


Funding of the Government’s 
debt will be a slow job. The first big 
public issue to repay almost $9 billion 


certificates was scarcely a funding op- 


eration. Higher rate one-year cer- 
tificates were offered as well as five- 
year bonds. However, the longer 
term was only a little more attractive 
than the shorter. Subsequently there 
was a new short term issue to take up 
other short term paper. 

It’s being done that way simply 
because it wasn’t sensible at the 
moment to put out long term bonds. 
The maxim of those running the mar- 
ket is to “do the obvious.” Some- 
times, perhaps, deciding just what is 
obvious may take considerable inves- 
tigation. The market will be given 
what it wants; not until there’s visible 
demand for long term issues will 
there be any. 

Meanwhile the rates on shorter 
term issues are being increased. That, 
as the Treasury recognizes, has its 
dangers. Will people cash in Defense 
Bonds in order to buy marketable 
five-year bonds? By doing the job 
too fast, it‘s to be seen, the Treasury 
could easily make considerable trouble 
for itself. 


The White House admonished 
the control agencies to eliminate their 
price and wage curbs “in an orderly 
way.” Unfortunately, no touchstone 
was offered to distinguish between 
order and disorder. It’s hard to see 
what difference it makes which ones 
end first; for management, the deci- 
sion must be more Or less arbitrary. 

In practice, the order in which con- 
trols are removed will probably de- 
pend on which chiefs resign first. 
There’s a common prejudice against 
retaining a control when there isn’t 
anybody left in to enforce it or 
cancel it. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Good Long-Term Outlook 
For United Air Lines 


Route plan is strategic, load factor and revenues per 
seat-mile are relatively high, and traffic should con- 


tinue to expand. New income and profit peaks reached 


he airline industry has reason to 

be proud of its peak travel 
records set in 1952. New planes and 
improved navigational .aids have 
made service more dependable, while 
the industry’s safety record last year 
was the best in its history by far. The 
airline’s share of the total “first- 
class” U. S travel market last year is 
estimated at some 56 per cent com- 
pared with 50.7 per cent in 1951, 
Pullman travel taking the remainder. 
Revenue passenger miles flown by 
the domestic air carriers are esti- 
mated at more than 12,350 million 
against 10,211 million in 1951. In- 
dicated safety record shows only .37 
fatalities per hundred-million pas- 
senger miles flown by the scheduled 
airlines. 


Main Line for "Mainliners” 


Not the largest of the domestic car- 
riers but very close to the top, United 
Air Lines enjoys the distinction of the 
highest load factor and the largest op- 
erating revenues per seat mile of any 
of the major carriers. This record 
extends back for some years, indicat- 
ing a highly strategic route pattern 
for the only airline which connects 
all major East Coast points with the 
entire West Coast—from San Diego 
to Seattle and Vancouver. For over 
a century, United used to point out, 
the old Overland Trail had been the 
main line of transcontinental trans- 
portation—hence Mainliner, the name 
given the company’s airplanes. 

Actual gist of the matter is that 
United lists eleven of the 13 most 
populous U. S. cities on.its route pat- 
tern, including all major points from 
Boston to Washington on the East 
Coast, and Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee a third of the 
way across the continent. From Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City the route pat- 
tern fans out to take in nearly two- 
score cities in the Pacific Northwest 
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United Air Lines 


Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $9.5 D$0.52 None 24%— 5% 
1938.. 99 D0.66 None 13%— 5 

1939.. 12.5 0.52 None 16%—7% 
1940.. 16.2 0.52 None 233%4,—12 

1941.. 190 040 None 17%— 9% 
1942.. 23.6 142 None 20%— 7% 
1943.. 27.7 2.13 $0.50 33%—17% 
1944.. 35.6 3.79 0.50 361%4—22% 
1945.. 393 2.38 0.50 62%—31% 
1946.. 64.9 0.58 0.50 54%4—19% 
1947.. 69.0 D2.01 None 28%—15% 
1948.. 83.2 DO0.72 None 19%— 9 

1949.. 91.6 0.88 None 143%—10% 
1950.. 104.1 2.90 0.75 2434—13% 
1951.. 127.8 3.58 1.50 3554—22% 


Nine months ended September 30: 
1951.. $93.8 $3.04 ‘shibiers*  gae a te 
1952.. 119.0 3.15 a$1.50 a337%4—24% 
a—Full year. D—Deficit. 








and along the West Coast. Extension 
of the San Francisco and Los An- 
geles routes to Honolulu, while not 
a profitable operation as yet, was 
nevertheless a farsighted move. 
United can now haul passengers and 
freight from both the East and West 
Coasts to Honolulu, a prestige factor 
if nothing else. All-in-all, the route 
pattern is pretty compact. 

United carried more passengers, 
mail and express in 1952 than in any 
previous year. The gain in passen- 
ger-miles is important—estimated at 
30 per cent. Nine months’ dollar fig- 
ures show operating revenues up 26 
per cent, pretax net up 52 per cent. 
Despite the higher tax rate of last 
year, nine-months’ per share net of 
$3.15 was well ahead of the $3.04 
reported for the similar 1951 period, 
and estimated full-year net of around 
$4.00 per share, also a new high, will 
contrast with $3.58 earned in 1951. 
United began 1953 with new January 
records for passengers and mail, and 
other gains in freight and express. 
Compared with the 1952 month, 





revenue passenger miles were up 16 
per cent with a counter-seasonal two 
per cent gain over December. 
United has the best load factor 
among the leading airlines—79 per 
cent in the third quarter despite a 
30 per cent increase in passenger ca- 
pacity. While expenses per seat-mile 
are higher than American’s, Capital's 
or Eastern’s, United nevertheless has 
brought them down in recent years— 
much more, relatively, than has 
American. With two-score new Con- 
vairs expected to be in service by 
the end of this year, boosting capacity 
of twin-engine service by more thanf%q¢ | 
100 per cent over 1952, United looks, 1 
to more new records in 1953. Mostfie7 
of the company’s mileage, of course,M jini: 
is flown in DC-6 and DC-6B four-§ ya< 
engine Mainliners, 12 of the latter be- 
ing placed in service last year. Or- 
ders for 25 DC-7s which will carry 
62 passengers and 7,000 pounds of 
mail and cargo plus crew and bag- 
gage are scheduled to be ‘completed 
in 1954. 


Earnings Picture 
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While United enjoys the advantage 
of high earnings, its capital structure 
shows a substantial layer of senior 
obligations ahead of the common. 
New equipment purchases are being 
financed from proceeds of $10 mil- 
lion additional debentures sold a year 
ago and from sale of 223,865 pre- 
ferred shares (with some left over 
from a previous convertible issue), 4 
$16 million bank credit plus a new $45 
million credit, as well as from opera- 
tions. The debt service and pre- 
ferred share requirements result, of 
course, in considerable leverage for 
the common so that volatility is high. 
In 1948, for example, results ranged 
from a deficit of $1.94 per share in 
the first quarter to a net of 81 cents 
a share in the final quarter. In 1949 
the first quarter deficit was $1.66 
per share vs. a net of $1.47 in the 
second quarter. Recent year-to-year 
changes range from a deficit of $2.01 
per share in 1947 to the estimated 
$4.00 last year. 

The shares obviously have not at- 
tained investment quality, but belong 
in the businessman’s risk category. 
Growth prospects for the common 
are apparent over the longer term. 
and the $4.50 convertible preferred 
also has profit possibilities. 
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growth in recent years partly because 
a large percentage of sales is in fluid 
— milk and cream. Sales of these prod- 
ucts, Agriculture Department fig- 
ures show, have been rather static in 
recent years. Fluid milk and cream 
consumed in 1950, for example, 
showed only a minor gain over 1945 
and was less than the 1946 total. 
Since 1950 there has been only a 
slight increase. Growth through ac- 
quisition of other companies is best 
illustrated by the progress of Fore- 
most Dairies during the last 20 years. 
From twelve small community opera- 
tions in four southern states, Fore- 
most has extended itself in the South 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to Cali- 
fornia, and it also operates in Guam, 
Okinawa and Japan. —_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Borden and National Dairy Prod- ny 
MERICAN- Standard 


ucts both are suitable for inclusion 


Dairy Companies 





Concluded from page 5 


THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
122nd Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has deciared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on March 2, 
1953 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 
18, 1953. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
February 6, 1953 


the sales of one will be offset by gains 

elsewhere. The margarine- 

situation, however, requires 
comment. By the latter part of 1952, 
sales of margarine had forged ahead 
of butter. Beatrice Foods and Na- 
tional Dairy, which make both, could 
hardly lose ‘since total sales of both 
products have increased. In 1951, 
per capita consumption of butter was 
96 pounds, of margarine 6.5 pounds. 
In 1952 the respective amounts were 
&7 pounds and 7.7 pounds. Com- 
bining the two, per capita use in 1952 
was 16.4 pounds vs. 16.1 in the pre- 
vious year, a gain of about 525,000 
pounds for the nation as a whole. Ac- 
tually, use of margarine has been in- 














creasing at a faster rate than butter 
has fallen off. But for a company such 
as Fairmont Foods, to which butter 
sales are relatively important, the 
trend may be responsible for the 
sight decline in dollar sales and net 


in conservative investment portfolios, 
although neither issue can be re- 
garded as particularly cheap at cur- 
rent levels. Beatrice Foods, with a 
lower price-earnings ratio and a more 
liberal yield, qualifies as a business- 
man’s investment. Foremost appears 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable March 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 24, 1953. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable March 24, 1953 to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 
February 24, 1953. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 


results indicated in the tabulation on 
page 5. 

Companies such as Golden State 
have not shared in dairy industry 


still to possess a growth potential, but 
the other members of the group lack 
any particular attraction at the pres- 
ent time. 











Stock Exchange Trading—1952 


Total Values 
$14,720,397,314 
*1 285,366,361 
1,109,716,542 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE % 
The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Bryan, Ohio 
stock payable April 
15th to shareholders 


@ The Board of Di- 

rectors has declared 
of record at the close of business. 
April 2, 1953. 


a regular quarterly 
| Jan. 22, 1953 





Shares Sold 
337,805,179 
106,237,657 
599,820,415 


Stock Exchange: 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Montreal Stock Exchange and Curb 
Market 


MidWest Stock Exchange 

Boston Stock Exchange 

San Francisco Stock Exchange 

Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange. 
Detroit Stock Exchange 

Calgary Stock Exchange 

Vancouver Stock Exchange 

Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 

Cincinnati Stock Exchange 

Washington Stock Exchange 

Spokane Stock Exchange... 

Salt Lake Stock Exchange 

New Orleans Stock Exchange.......... 
Winnipeg Stock Exchange 

Wheeling Stock Exchange 

San Francisco Mining Exchange 452,262 5,119,416 
Colorado Stock Exchange 72,665 130,931 
Chicago Board of Trade 73 35 


593,752,963 
462,607,000 
191,935,374 
191,114,605 
181,096,435 
165,321,767 
*75,024,953 
52,114,512 
40,206,591 
25,824,742 
21,443,289 
5,275,010 
5,186,249 
2,762,344 
1,821,962 
1,127,365 
488,731 


95,859,193 
14,422,000 
4,287,860 
18,321,494 
9,428,913 
4,581,438 
3,786,719 
107,964,051 
36,219,714 
1,180,057 
567,689 
245,257 
6,045,147 
21,884,685 
54,026 
831,208 
16,466 


dividend of 20c per 
share of common 


ik oda 
Sec.-Treas. 
y, 














MINNESOTA 


POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
PAYABLE MARCH 2, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of Fifty-five Cents per share on the Common 
Stock payable March 2, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 13, 


B. A. McTEIGUE, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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*Including rights. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

The extremely versatile Jeep cur- 
rently is undergoing modifications for 
a new assignment, the transportation 
of wounded soldiers over terrain that 
is too rugged for a conventional mili- 
tary ambulance—with a 100-inch 
wheel-base instead of the standard 81 
inches, the Jeep Ambulance to be 
turned out by Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc., will be completely enclosed 
and will be able to accommodate three 
litter patients plus a medical at- 
tendant. . . . A new tank recovery 
vehicle, the details of which are pres- 
ently a military secret, will be pro- 
duced by Chrysler Corporation at the 
Detroit Tank Plant in the near fu- 


ture—Chrysler originally built this 
plant for the Ordnance Corps during 
World War II and turned it back to 
the Armed Forces after the war; last 
July, however, it re-assumed respon- 
sibility for its operation upon request 
of the Government. . . . An automo- 
tive sanding device, not uncommon on 
buses and trucks, is now available for 
passenger cars, the product of Safety 
Motor Service—designed to enable a 
motorist to start on ice or make a 
suddent stop with safety, the Skid 
Master is operated by a switch on the 
steering post ; activation of the switch 
causes grit to be discharged in front 
of the rear wheels from hoppers 
stored in the trunk. 
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Electronics ... 

Radio Corporation of America ant 
United Air Lines are placing together 
their engineering know-how in a co 
operative project to develop an air 
borne radar system for weather-map 
ping purposes—experimental equip 
ment, slated for completion early thi 
summer, will be installed in a UA 
Mainliner for testing. . .. The farmer 
gets an assist from science with a ro 
bot “brain” which has been designef 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulatog 
Company researchers—the device i 
actually a miniature analog computer 
designed especially for calculating the 
need for and size of temperature ant 
humidity controls system for a barn 
... A special 20-foot tower made of 
aircraft-type tubing telescopes td 
twice that height for use with an 
type television antenna—designed fo 
fringe reception areas or for persons 
who prefer to avoid a rooftop TV in 
stallation the Tele-Vue Tower is 
manufactured by a company of the 
same name... . High frequency 
sound waves are being harnessed fo 
washing clothes, believe-it-or-not, ac 
cording to Fairbanks-Ward Indus 
tries, Inc., which currently is testing 
a new washer operating by suc 
means—what’s more, the machine 
called the Electro-Sonit, weighs onl 
13 pounds, requires very little space 





Gadgets... 

An electric shaver that can be used 
anywhere from Maine to Timbukt 
gets its power from three ordinar 
flashlight batteries, and also has ai 
adapter enabling it to be plugged into 
an automobile cigarette lighter outlet 
—a product of North America 
Philips Company, it comes with ai 
unbreakable mirror. . . . Republi¢ 
Molding Company has created some 
thing new that should make a hi 
with housewives—it’s a plastic gat 
bage pail liner, offered in severa 
colors. . . . Spring garden planners 
may be interested in an aluminum 
rose trellis—introduced by Old Cop 
per Mine Farms, Inc., it measures 
four feet wide, six feet high. ..- 
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Waterproof cold-weather boots which 
were designed for the Armed Forces 
are now being marketed to civilians 
by the Techno Efficiency Council— 
insulation for the foot is achieved by 
the use of wool and dead air spaces. 
... Mohair pile weather stripping for 
sliding glass doors is offered by Ar- 
cadia Metal Products—it’s suitable 
for both home and commercial pur- 


poses. 


Motion Pictures... 

Packaging Payoff, a new 16-mm. 
sound film in color shows how alumi- 
num foil is used for labeling purposes 
and for protective packaging—the 
film is available without charge to the 
packaging industry upon request to 
the motion picture department of 
Reynolds Metals Company... . It’s 
on location these days for everyone 
at Koppers Company, Inc., since the 
company contracted for the produc- 
tion of a color motion picture that Mill 
show its many industrial activities— 
to be titled Tomorrow's Heritage, the 
movie is being produced by Wilding 
Pictures, .. . The story of how five- 
million-year-old deposits of fossilized 
silica are turned into a useful product 
called Celite is told in a 36-minute 
color film of the same name which 
may be borrowed without charge 
from Johns-Manville Corporation— 
the processed commodity is useful, for 
example, in the filtration of syrups 
and drugs, as a mineral filler and as 
a high temperature insulating mate- 
rial, 


Office Equipment .. . 

For a quick touch-up job of steel 
ofice equipment that has _ been 
scratched and otherwise worn from 
use, try. Touch-Up Tool, a lacquer 
packed in a convenient pressure spray 
container—available with green or 
gray, it’s a product of Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Company. .. . 
Steno-Creme is a new. waterless, 
greaseless hand cleaner especially 
prepared for office workers (to use, 
simply apply some to the hands, rub 
and remove with tissue )—made with 
lanolin, Steno-Creme effectively re- 
moves mimeograph ink, carbon 
smudges, lipstick and dirt in general. 
... Weber Addressing Machine 
Company ‘is now marketing an im- 
proved version of its Weber Ad- 
dresser, Model A-3, which auto- 
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matically advances each name on the 
tape into print position—a spirit-type 
duplicator, it also features automatic 
ejection of each mailing piece... . 
Special stencils for the duplication of 
legal documents are being manufac- 
tured by the A. B. Dick Company— 
they have the customary double rules 
along the left margin, and line num- 
bers, already cut into the stencil so 
that plain rather than document paper 
can be used for this class of mimeo- 
graphing. 


Random Notes... 

For photo fans, Ansco, a division 
of General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion, is introducing a patented film 
developing tank with a self-threading 
device that minimizes film handling 
—adjustable for all regular film sizes 
(35-mm. to 116), the reel is made of 
an inert plastic. . . . Cory Corpora- 
tion’s Fresh’nd-Air Division has 
added a 20-inch fan to its line which 
can double in duty as a floor and a 
window unit—for a window installa- 
tion, there is a special bracket which 
does not interfere with the normal 
closing of a window even if the fan 
is used elsewhere. . . . The Jolly 
Roger pirate ship in Walt Disney’s 
Peter Pan comes to life in the form 
of a combination greeting card and 
toy (14 inches wide, 12 inches high) 
introduced by Hallmark Cards— 
packed flat in a mailing envelope, it’s 
ready for assembly by a youngster, 
comes with a large full-color treasure 
map... .A bright daylight fluorescent 
lacquer is now being packaged in a 
spray container by Craftint Manufac- 
turing Company—it’s offered for use 
in the preparation of signs and dis- 
plays of all types... . At a recent 
gathering of the International Asso- 
ciation of Clothing Designers, Scovill 
Manufacturing Company announced 
that it would soon market a new zip- 
per about which there should be no 
complaints—at least it hopes this will 
be the case, for the company surveyed 
some 5,000 men to determine every 
possible zipper fault so that its forth- 
coming Gripper brand will not be 
guilty of similar complaints. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed. post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 





' “THE GREATEST NAME 
IN WOOLENS” 


T the meeting of the Board of 

Directors of American Woolen 
Cempany, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive onvertible Prior Preference 
Steck payable March 16, 1953 to 
—— of record February 27, 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable April 
15, 1953 to stockholders of record 
April 1, 1953. 

Transfer books will be closed on 
February 27, 1953 on all three 
classes of stock and will re-open 
March 25, 1953. 

Dividend checks will be mailed by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

F. S. CONNETT, 


February 11, 1953 Treasurer. 








CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 
Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable 
March 10, 1°53, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 24, 1953. 
Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able March 14, 1953, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 27, 1953.° 

G. E. ARNOLD 

Secretary 


February 6, 1953 
































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


( Dividead Neo tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Com non 
Stock and 37} cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared 
payable March 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 2, 1953. Checks 
will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 

















Business Background 





William White, New York Central's new president, gives 


clues to policies he favors — Money in the till is one 





LOUGHING BACK—On the 

basis of an above-board discus- 
sion of New York Central Railroad 
problems and policies at a recent 
press luncheon, it appears safe to 
conclude that 
for the next 
year or more 
WILLIAM 
WHITE, the 
new president, 
will advocate 
building up 
working capi- 
tal of the sys- 
tem. In 1953 
Central will 
spend some 
$20 million 
less on new equipment than in 1952; 
not a reversal in policy but merely 
the taking of a breather. Mr. White, 
while he goes along with the dieseli- 
zation program of his predecessor, 
Gustav METzMAN, has taken a look 
at the consolidated balance sheet and 
clearly believes this is a good time to 
refurbish it. Any shareholders who 
might be looking for increased divi- 
dend return in 1953 had better put 
their hopes in storage. White leaves 
little doubt in anyone’s mind as to his 
desire to see more cash in the rail- 
road’s till. 





William White 


The Picture—Since 1946, Cen- 
tral has cut its working capital in 
half to around $50 million as part of 
the price of improving its equipment. 
It is 55 per cent dieselized now, and 
needs $200 million more to complete 
the job. Rolling stock in need of re- 
pair, over ten per cent a few years 
ago, has been brought down to seven 
and a half per cent, and White’s goal 
is five per cent. Shops are working 
9 hours a day on the task at the cost 
of some overtime. Charging off $40 
million annually to depreciation, the 
system could use double that sum 
without polishing piston rods just to 
make them shine. High coupon bonds 
the management would like to re- 
fund are uncallable. An alternative 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





suggests itself of selling some of the 
world’s most valuable realty—its 
Park Avenue entree into the heart 
of Manhattan—and buying up bonds 
(selling around 70) in the market, 
but the liens on most of this real es- 
tate are scrambled; just who owns 
what is something a Philadelphia 
lawyer would delight in ascertain- 
ing. “We are now engaged in a 
study with outside counsel brought 
in,” explains Mr. White, “to deter- 
mine the rights of parties to the pro- 
ceeds if such sales are made.” 


Outlook—In 1952, New York 
Central’s operating revenues totaled 
over $800 million for the second year 
in a row, but only three cents of 
the revenue dollar trickled through 
toe profit. “Whenever I hear anyone 
say that Central had a good year in 
1952, I get worried,” says the new 
president. “We did not have a good 
year. We need three times the 1952 
net income of $24.7 million for sev- 
eral years running. Then I’ll begin 
to think we’re getting healthy.” In 
1953, he expects traffic to hold 
around the 1952 level except for 
shrinking coal tonnage. Perhaps the 
great change in Central management 
viewpoint is in emphasis rather than 
policy. The dieselization program 
will continue important, for instance, 
but the pace will slacken. The accent 
for this year falls on rebuilding work- 
ing capital. 





Grandpa’s Sin—During the seven 
industrially fat years following the 
war, rail profits have averaged 3.6 
per cent a year, according to PERRY 
M. SHOEMAKER, who succeeded Mr. 
White as president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. In 
order to keep expanding traffic mov- 
ing they have mortgaged rolling stock 
purchases to the hilt. “Take a 
look at a freight train the next time 
you see one and count the cars that 
have a little symbol on them bearing 
the name of a bank or insurance 
company.” Mr. Shoemaker told the 


mid-winter conference of New York 
State Chamber of Commerce Execy. 
tives that the railroad industry is the 
one industry in the country in worse 
shape today financially than at the 
end of World War II. That is be. 
cause, he explained, the railroads of 
today are being regulated for the 
sins of their grandfathers. 





Active PR—A Cincinnatian has 
taken on a new stint for 1953, rais- 
ing to perhaps a score the number o/ 
trade, civic and other organizations 
in which he is active as an officer or 
director. He is WiLtt1Am G. Wer. 
NER, manager of Procter & Gamble 
Company’s division of public rela- 
tions and consumer information which 
he organized in 1941. His sideline 
activities cover such diverse enter- 
prises as the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus and the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. His new post 
is president of the Public Relations 
Society of America where he suc- 
ceeds Ed Lipscomb of Memphis, 
director of public relations of the 
Cotton Council of America. 





House Organs—Here are some 
surprising figures attesting to the 
growth of company magazines: 
“With a circulation exceeding that oi 
all the daily newspapers put together, 
a yearly budget of several million dol- 
lars, the 10,000 or more house maga- 
zines have moved into a high position 
in journalism.” The quotation is 
from Howarp STEPHENSON, presi- 
dent of Community Relations, Inc. 
who describes the house magazine 
field as “corporate journalism.” 
“People used to refer to company 
magazines as house organs,” he ex- 
plains, “until it was pointed out that 
an organ can be anything from a wind 
instrument to a gizzard.” One com- 
pany publication, incidentally, was 
used recently to recruit new person- 
nel. Its Help Wanted material 
brought in 200 job applicants. Most 
surprised department of all was 
Personnel. 





Cleaning Up—A financial house- 
cleaning job of considerable size 1: 
now nearing completion in the affairs 
of Glenn L. Martin Company. Two 
RFC loans aggregating over $3.1 mil- 
lion have been paid off so far this 
year, and an additional RFC loan 
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authorization of $12 million has been 
canceled. The company is retiring the 
remaining $1.6 million of the $6 mil- 
lion ten-year convertible notes issued 
last April. ““These moves have been 
made possible by the return to profi- 
table operations in 1952,” said GEORGE 
M. BUNKER, president. Thecompany’s 
backlog at the 1952 year-end was 
$650 million compared with $400 mil- 
on the year before. 

















Dividend Meetings 





he following dividend meetings 
Ta scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 






February 18: American Woolen; Bond 
Stores; California Water Service; 
Conde Nast Publications; Continental 
Oil (Delaware); Crucible Steel; Devoe 
& Raynolds; Dominion Textile; Inter- 
state Power; Johns-Manville; Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco; Loew’s Inc.; Lorillard 
(P.) Company; Mangel Stores; Na- 
tional Supply; Niagara Wire Weaving; 
Pacific Tin; Raybestos-Manhattan; 
Rotary Electric Steel; Shell Oil; Sperry 
Corporation; James Talcott; Texas 
Power & Light; United-Carr Fastener; 
U. S. Tobacco; Utah Power & Light; 
Visking Company; Willson Products; 
Worthington Corporation. 












February 19: Amalgamated Sugar; 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power; Curtiss-Wright; Ekco Products; 
Florida Power; Gorham Manufacturing; 
Hastings Manufacturing; International 
Harvester; Lily-Tulip Cup; Mathieson 
Chemical; McCrory Stores; Phoenix 
Hosiery; Quaker Oats; Texas Electric 
Service; United Wallpaper. 







February 20: Armour & Company; 
Burgess Battery; General Box; Harris- 
Seybold; Laclede Steel; Lehn & Fink; 
Madison Gas & Electric; Niles-Bement- 
Pond; Southern California Edison; Stix 
Baer & Fuller; Tappan Stove; Virginia- 
real Chemical; Woodward & Lo- 
throp. 


February 24: Allied Chemical & Dye; 
American Laundry Machinery; Amer- 
can Optical; American Safety Razor; 
American Sugar Refining; American 
Tobacco; Arnold Constable; Ayrshire 
Collieries; Brillo Manufacturing; Bul- 
lad Company; Canada Northern 
Power; Celanese Corporation; Climax 
Molybdenum; Commercial Solvents; 
Consolidated Edison; Crane Company; 
Crowell-Collier; Curtis Publishing; De- 
Jay Stores; Electric Ferries; Garrett 
Corporation; General Finance; Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing; Hubbell 
(Harvey) Inc.; International Shoe; 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas; Kings 
County Lighting; Ludwig Baumann; 
Merck & Company; Montana-Dakota 
Utilities; Mueller Brass; New Orleans 
Public Service; Northrop Aircraft; 
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Oliver Corp.; Pennsylvania Glass Sand; 
Reading Company; Ruberoid Company; 
Seeman Bros.; Soss Manufacturing; 
Sterling Aluminum Products; Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission; Thorofare Mar- 
kets; Tucson Gas Electric Light & 
Power; United Gas Corporation; United 
Specialties; Waldorf System; Walker 
(Hiram)-Gooderham & Worts; Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift; Wisconsin Michigan 
Power. 


February 25: American Agricultural 
Chemical; American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship; American Snuff; Atlantic City 
Electric; Automatic Steel Products; 
Bell Telephone of Canada; Bohack (H. 
C.) Company; Brown & Sharpe; Carey, 
Baxter & Kennedy; Colorado Fuel & 
Iron; Eastern Malleable Iron; Federal 
Bake Shops; Grant (W. T.); Helme 
(G. W.); Indianapolis Power & Light; 
Interstate Department Stores; Lone Star 
Cement; Macy (R. H.); Maine Central 
Railroad; McKesson & Robbins; Mur- 
ray Corporation of America; Northern 
Indiana Public Service; St. Joseph Light 
& Power; South Carolina Electric & 
Gas; Southern Union Gas; Stromberg- 
Carlson; Sylvania Electric Products; 
United Merchants & Manufacturers; 
Wheeling Steel; Wisconsin Hydro-Elec- 
tric. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Adams-Franklin Buildiing—lst in- 
ON le Se ddea sce Saccees Entire Feb. 27 
American Optical Co.—debentures : 
GG TUGO. vi cdteveiicnviddiés $200,000 Mar. 1 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio—Ilst 
mortgage A 3%s, 1965.......... 92,000 Mar. 1 
City Investing Co.—debentures 4s, 
Seb advddetecuscaweeicress e.. 270,000 Mar. 1 


Connecticut River Power Co.—lst 
eS eer 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates— 
lst mortgage & collateral trust 


394,000 Feb. 15 


ME PE bb seccdacedeceecaese 115,000 Mar. 
Equitable Gas Co.—sinking funds 

debentures 33s, 1970.......... 117,000 Mar. 
Inland Steel Co.—Il1st mortgage 

3.20% bonds, 1982............. 750,000 Mar. 
North Penn Gas Company—5% 

Co eee Entire Mar. 
Oskosh B’Gosh Incprporated—de- 

bentures 4-58, 1956............ Entire Mar. 
Philadelphia & Reading Terminal 

R.R.—I1st mortgage sinking fund 

Wt HED ows cdencadocecet es 130,000 Mar. 
Pittston Co.—collateral trust sink- 

9 ek | Se ee 125,000 Mar 
Terminal Refrigerating & Ware- 

housing Ist mortgage 4s, 1958.. 42,000 Feb. 
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DIAMOND 


— <> — 


CHEMICALS’ 


Dividend Number 5 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
February 4, 1953, declared 
a dividend of $1.10 per share 
for the quarter ending March 
15, 1953, payable March 14, 
1953, to holders of 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of record February 20, 1953, 
and a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 3714 cents per share, 
payable March 10, 1953, to 
holders of Common Capital 
Stock of record February 
20, 1953. 


DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 6, 1953 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
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I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 56144 cents per share on the 44% 
Convertible Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable March 14, 19538 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business February 27, 1953. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Directors also declared a divi- 
dend of 564 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable March 5, 1953 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 20, 1953. 


E. I. Aries, Jr. 
Secretary 
February 9, 1953 
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February 13, 1953. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable March 
9, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 





W. ALTON JONES, President 











Dividend Changes 


Artloom Carpet: 
March 5 to stock of record February 16. 
In 1952 the company paid 10 cents each 
in June, September and November and 
an extra of 20 cents in December for a 
total of 50 cents. 


15 cents payable 


Clark Equipment: 75 cents payable 
March 10 to stock of record February 
24. This dividend is payable on the 
larger number of shares outstanding 
following a 50 per cent stock dividend 
paid December 15, 1952. Prior to the 
50 per cent stock dividend, the com- 
pany paid 75 cents quarterly. 


Gilchrist: Stock dividend of 20 per 
cent payable March 6 to stock of record 
February 20. This is the first distribu- 
tion since February 1948, when 25 cents 
was paid. 


Hecla Mining: 15 cents payable 
March 16 to stock of record February 
19. On December 15, 1952 the company 
paid a dividend of 20 cents a share, pre- 
vious to which 25 cents a share was 
paid quarterly. 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries: 15 cents 
payable March 1 to stock of record 
February 13. The company paid 10 
cents in prior quarters. 


Magic Chef: 15 cents payable March 
3 to stock of record February 18. In 
1952 the company paid 10 cents each 
September 2 and December 1 and a 
year-end of 15 cents December 29. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway: 
62% cents payable March 16 to stock 
of record March 2. Payments of 50 


cents were made in each quarter of 
1952. 


Wisconsin Hydro Electric: Raised the 
quarterly to 25 cents from 22% cents 
previously paid. The dividend is pay- 
able March 20 to stock of record 
March 9. 


Cash-Rich Stocks 





Concluded from page 7 


records. They are concerned mainly 
with income and reasonable assur- 
ances that their invested principal 
will be safe. As a result, hidden 
values as well as hidden weaknesses 
often go undetected for long periods, 
until they finally force themselves to 
the surface. 

Since the average investor pur- 
chases securities on the basis of pres- 
ent and prospective earnings and divi- 
dends, he seldom probes deeper into 
a balance sheet than to glance at a 
corporation’s working capital position. 
Net working capital, which is the 
difference between current assets and 
current liabilities, represents the li- 
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quid capital available for carrying on 
current operations. 

Many stockholders assume that 
there is something of a bargain beck- 
ening when common stocks sell at 
less than liquid assets, or the per- 
share equivalent of net working cap- 
ital, but as a matter of fact the only 
reason for conversion of a corpora- 
tion’s assets into cash and final dis- 
tribution of the remainder assets to 
its stockholders would be in the event 
the company were to liquidate and 
go out of business, and the more pros- 
perous a company may be and the 
more promising its earnings pros- 
pects, the less likelihood is there of 
such a distribution. One must look 
beyond either the liquid assets posi- 
tion of a corporation or the amount 
of stockholders’ equity, in evaluating 
any security. 

Stocks of sound, well-managed cor- 
porations, enjoying good earnings 
and facing periods of profitable oper- 
ations, seldom sell at or below net 
asset value, but there are occasions 
when they do. Market prices reflect 
investor opinion concerning future as 
well as current earnings and dividend 
prospects, and also mirror dissatisfac- 
tion with management or are the result 
of undue exaggeration of the extent 
to which developing market or trade 
conditions may affect individual com- 
panies or industries. So many factors 
influence market prices that the in- 
vestor should not place too much de- 
pendence on any one item in the 
security picture. However, where 
earnings prospects and dividend re- 
turn are favorable, the investor is jus- 
tied in considering a_ substantial 
equity in liquid assets as contributing 
to the attraction of a security. 


“Planned  Inflation’’. 





Concluded from page 3 


agricultural output, lost that function 
long ago; in recent years they have 
served mostly to boost prices from 
one new all-time peak to a still higher 
one. Dollar devaluation and the end- 
ing of gold convertibility were in- 
tended to be inflationary influences, 
and they did not disappoint their 
sponsors. 

A further major contribution to in- 
flation has been the active Govern- 


ment sponsorship of continuous wage 
increases, which raise production 
costs and hence inevitably raise prices 
as well. This sponsorship started 
out with encouragement of union or- 
ganization under the Wagner Act, 
and has since included establishment 
of ever-rising minimum wages, ap- 
proval of industry-wide bargaining, 
biased administration of the labor 
laws and, on occasion, direct White 
House intervention in wage disputes 
on the side of labor. It is altogether 
probable that the institution of with- 
holding taxes has spurred the demand 
for wage increases, while at the same 
time diminishing resistance to the 
high level of taxation and spending. 

The inflationary effect of policies 
designed to increase purchasing pow- 
er has been fortified by other policies 
tending to diminish production. These 
have included restrictions imposed 
under the NRA; the effect of inept 
price control administration during 
late 1945, early 1946 and (to a lesser 
extent) the more recent past; stifling 
of incentives through high income 
tax rates and discriminatory taxation 
of so-called “excess” profits; heavy 
reliance on income taxes paid by pro- 
ducers rather than on excise taxes 
which restrict consumption; and a 
general attitude of hostility to enter- 
prise which has certainly done noth- 
ing to encourage risk-taking. 


New Objectives 


What President Eisenhower rightly 
characterized as “planned inflation” 
in his recent State-of-the-Union Mes- 
sage has ceased to be a Government 
objective. Instead, he stated in the 
most emphatic terms the need for a 
balanced budget, a lengthening of 
Government debt maturities, an anti- 
inflationary credit policy, an. im- 
partial attitude in labor disputes, tax 
reduction when it can safely be 
effected, immediate review of the tax 
system to make it “impose the least 
possible obstacle to the dynamic 
growth of the country” and an early 
demise for the showy but worthless 
“controls” over wages and prices 
which in the past have diverted the 
nation’s attention from the need for 
a truly effective attack on the basic 
causes of inflation. Action has already 
started along some of these construc- 
tive lines, and there can be no doubt 
that it will be continued. 
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Street News 








Bond Club prexy chalks up another "first""—Under- 


writers can ill afford to remain frozen in a single issue 


oseph A. W. Iglehart, senior part- 

ner in the firm of W. E, Hutton & 
ompany, now has two “‘firsts” to his 
redit. He was the first president 
of the Bond Club of New York to 
succeed in that office another Hutton 
partner. That was due to a “flukey,” 
as bond men describe it. James J. 
Lee, his predecessor as head of the 
lub, was a vice-president of Lee Hig- 
ginson when elected, and went over to 
Hutton during his incumbency. 

Joe Iglehart’s other “first” was re- 
corded at the January 29 luncheon 
meeting of the Bond Club. He used 
oly 30 words to introduce Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen. The members ap- 
lauded his brevity on that occasion. 
One reason was that they were im- 
patient to hear Bishop Sheen. An- 
ther was that they liked to believe 
his would establish a pattern for fu- 
te Bond Club presidents to follow. 
Some introductions over the years 
have been painfully long. Jim Lee 
did much to carve the toastmaster’s 
remarks down to size. 


Another “first” was the recent 
eppearance of the names Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Cox Company as joint 
end only underwriters of a security 
issue. The Loebs are not related. 
In fact there is no Loeb in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, but there are four 
of them in Loeb, Rhoades. The 
nderwriting in question was stock 
of Pan American Sulphur Company, 
a five-year-old enterprise in Mexico. 


The “Prince of Power” is what 
hey called Frederick H. Prince in 
the days when he could stand toe to 
foe and battle it out with the most 
potent railroad magnates. When 
he died two weeks ago, Mr. Prince 
was reputed to be worth a quarter of 
a billion dollars. He didn’t hold out 


Sior the last eighth in the famous bull 


market of the late 1920s, so he had 
plenty of free capital to pick up the 
pieces of one industry or another in 
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the early years of the depression. But 
the Street remembers him mainly as 
an operator in the railroading field. 
F. H. Prince was a mystery man 
right until his death at the age of 93. 


Underwriters of corporate se- 
curities are not as stubborn as they 
were up to the end of last year. When 
they find themselves holding a major 
issue that failed to take hold on the 
original offering, they cut and run. 
And when Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany does that a vogue has been es- 
tablished. There was a time when 
that firm would hold on for dear 
life and exhaust every means of mak- 
ing a successful deal of it. But in 
the $22 million Ohio Power Company 
underwriting which Halsey, Stuart 
managed, the peg was pulled after 
only a two-week try. Only 25 per 
cent had been sold up to then. There 
is so much new business that small 
underwriting participants cannot re- 
main frozen into any one situation. 





INVEST $4.50 








Keep up with the over-the-counter securities 
market, largest and fastest growing U. S. invest- 
ment market. By investing only $4.50 you re- 
ceive for a full year OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, America’s Fastest 
Growing Financial Magazine, Pocket-sized, pub- 
lished monthly, OCSR is packed with indis- 
pensable information for present or potential 
over-the-counter investors. Regular features in- 
clude earnings, dividends and prices of hundreds 
of companies. Also latest details on new products, 
processes, facilities, mergers, and financing. Initial 
offerings section highlights growth companies 
offering their securities to the public for first 
time. “Canadian Comment” features oils and 
mines. “‘Mutua! Memos” provides comparative 
data on investment trusts. “Utility Notes” dis- 
cusses electric, natural gas and water companies. 
Timely and comprehensive features afford new 
perspective on vitalness and profit-potentials of 
unlisted securities. Finally, there’s a. unique Free 
Literature Service for obtaining without charge 
latest broker reports on special situations. 


Please send your $4.50 today to 
Department 6E 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


| AEDES INERT DOLE ee 

CAN COMPANY, inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on April 1, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 


close of business March 13, 1953. 
LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 





















Name 


Company 


| Enclosed is check for $5. 


JOHN S. HEROLD, INC. - Geologists 
DEPT. FW-1, 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send PETROLEUM OUTLOOK for 3 months. 


[] Please bill me. 





STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Philadelphia Electric Company 





Southern Natural Gas Company 





Incorporated: 1929, Pennsylvania, merging established systems, the oldest 
dating from 1881. Office: 1000 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: ~ 
Preferred (April 10, 1952), 7,005; common (February 29, 1952), 96,155. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

*Preferred stock 4.4% cum. ($100 par) 

{Preferred stock 4.3% cum. ($100 par) 

tPreferred stock 3.8% cum. ($100 par) 

§Preference common stock $1 cum. (no par) 02,890 
Common stock (no par) hs 


*Callable at $113 through 1953, $112.50 1954, $112 thereafter. {Call- 
able at $163 through 1957, $102 thereafter. tCallable at $107 through 
1956, $106 thereafter. §Not callable; convertible into 2/3 of a share of 
common through June 11, 1955 when privilege expires; divides voting power 
with common, share for share. 


Business: Derives 86% of revenues from electricity, 12% 
from gas. Territory includes Philadelphia and has a popu- 
lation over 3 million. Generating capacity is about 1.9 mil- 
lion kilowatts (2.4 million estimated by 1954). Of 1951 out- 
put, 84% was steam- and 16% hydro-generated; of 1951 rev- 
enues, 29% was industrial, 26% residential and 26% com- 
mercial. 

Management: Has a good record. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1951, $1.0 million; ratio, 0.98-to-1; 
cash and equivalent, $27.6 million. Book value of combined 
common stock, $17.56 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds and 
preference common; common payments (including prede- 
cessor) 1902 to date. 


Outlook: Revenues should benefit from new facilities and 
broad expansion policy, coupled with general uptrend in de- 
mand and more satisfactory rates. Territory served is widely 
diversified and appears to face a new growth era. 


Comment: Preferred issues are of investment caliber. The 
common is a consistent income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 


Earned per share.... $1.53 $1.74 
Dividends paid 1.20 1.20 


AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


$1.71 $1.63 $1.81 $2.31 $2.02 *$1.76 
1.20 1.20 1,20 1.35 1.50 1.50- 


30% 27% 24% 24% 27% 30 333% 
24% 23% 20% 20% 2356 2556 29 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.51 in like 1951 period. 





United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 





Incorporated: 1922, Delaware; established 1908. Office: 105 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 334; common, 1,350 


Capitalization: 
$3,011,000 


*Preferred stock 44%4% cum. conv. ($100 par)...............- 26,600 shs 
SRO SOU. CGO PNUD o60cnccGnsShwabnwsonseecchnchos Pease 259,986 shs 


*Callable at $103.50. 


Business: Leading maker of garment pressing and dry 
cleaning machinery. Also makes commercial laundry, in- 
dustrial vacuum-cleaning, filtering and oil purifying equip- 
ment. About 40% of sales are instalment. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $11.0 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; inven- 
tories, $10.5 million. Book value of common, $35.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since 1936; 
on common 1924-30 and 1942 to 1947. 

Outlook: High postwar earnings were abnormal. Chief 
source of company’s business is the neighborhood type of 
tailoring establishment, with a consequent high credit risk 
factor. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 


AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Earned per share.... $2.74 $7.31 $3.26  $0.89*D$0.32 $1.17 $1.62 ¢D$0.06 

Dividends paid 1.00 2.00 0.75 None None None None None, 
47% 33% 17% 10% 1456 19 27% 
26 13% 8 65% 8% 12% 16 


*Includes $0.91 net tax credits less foreign exchange loss. ¢tNine months to Sep- 
tember 30 vs. earnings of $0.74 in like 1951 period. D—Deficit. 


28 








Incorporated: 1935, Delaware; established 1928. Office: Watts Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1951): 13,500. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt $63,481,500 


Subsidiary preferred stock and minority interests $1,565,395 
Common stock ($7.50 par) 3,422,010 shs 


Business: Operates a 2,840-mile gas pipeline system extend. 
ing from East Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. Sells at 
wholesale to 5 distributing concerns and 17 municipalities, 
serving about 80 cities and towns including Columbus, Me. 
ridian and Vicksburg, Miss.; Atlanta, Columbus and Macon, 
Ga.; Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala. Reserves estimated 
at 5,500 million cubic feet in 1952. Seeks SEC approval of dis- 
tribution to own shareholders of Alabama Gas. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for type of business. Work- 
ing capital deficit September 30, 1952, $4.2 million; ratio, 0.8- 
to-1; cash, $7.3 million; special deposit, $1.9 million. Book 
value of stock, $15.52 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Company is divesting itself of subsidiaries to sim- 
plify corporate structure. Revenues and earnings should 
benefit from further expansion and extension of facilities in 
the South, thus indicating a strong growth potential. 


Comment: Shares are a businessman’s commitment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.35 $1.33 $1.33 $1.57 $1.63 $1.91 $2.24 $2.35 
Dividends paid 0.62% 0.69 §0.75 0.87% 1.00 1.07 1.25 1.32% 
16% 14 15% 18% 20 254 30% 
11% ll 10 14% 15% 17% 23% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in November 1952. 7+Restated by company. Pre- 
liminary. §Plus one-half share Southern Production Co., Inc. 





The Texas and Pacific Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1871, by act of Congress and under Texas laws. Office: 
Texas & Pacific Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Pre- 
ferred, about 660; common, 1,088. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
“Preferred stock 5% non-cum. ($100 par) 
7Common stock ($100 par) 


$79,191,415 
387,550 shs 


*Redeemable at $10; all owned by Missouri Pacific Railroad. 159.2% 
owned by Missouri Pacific. 


Business: Operates 1,845 miles of main line extending from 
New Orleans to El Paso, and serving such other important 
points as Shreveport, Texarkana, Dallas and Fort Worth. 
Petroleum and products are leading sources of revenue; 
others are iron and steel, grains, lumber, cement and food. 
Completed dieselization in 1952. 


Management: Board includes representatives of important 
western business interests. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $17.6 million, ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $22.3 
million. Book value of common stock, $341.07 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on preferred 1924-1932; 1936- 
1938; 1940 to date; on common stock, 1928-31; 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Traffic in petroleum products is main earnings 
determinant, with lumber, grains and livestock gaining in 
importance. Industrial expansion of territory is a favorable 
long term factor. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share....$15.94 $10.97 $11.03 $15.06 $9.73 $18.23 $18.90 $27.02 

-50 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


Dividends paid 2.5 
58% 65% 48 85 108% 135 
41 45 36 44 76% 86 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








JB Stocks on major exchanges normally 
el] ex-dividend three full business days 
nefore the record date. 














Hidrs. 

Pay- oi 
Company able Record 
ae | eee Q40c 3-12 2-13 
Alliance Mfg. ........ Q50c 2-16 2-5 


\lied Stores 4% pf....Q$1 3-2 2-16 
Allis-Chalmers 
394% Ph. wc esccess Q81%c 3-5 2-20 
Aluminum Goods Mfg...25c 4-1 3-12 
Amalgamated Leather 





OD Me ce esecconacs Q75<- 4-1 3-16 
American Can 7% pf.Q43%c 41 3-18 
American Chicle ..... Q50c 3-10 2-20 
American Investment 

yA (Ill) 534% pf...Q$1.31% 4-1 3-16 

gfe Do 43%4% pf....... Q28%c 4-1 3-16 

kM Do $1.25 pf....... Q31%c 4-1 3-16 
Amer. Metal, Ltd....... 25c 3-2 2-20 
Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12% 6-1 5-21 
American Radiator & 

n-(@ Stand. Sanitary ...... 25c 3-24 2-24 

1a Do 7% pf........- Q$1.75 3-1 2-24 

in@gargo Oil ...........- Q20c 3-16 2-13 
Atlanta Gas Light....Q30c 3-2 2-20 
Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12% 3-2 2-20 
Do 4.60% pf....... Q$1.15 3-2 2-20 
Atlas Powder .......... 40c 3-10 2-24 


952 Melden Manufacturing.Q40c 3-2 2-16 
















jy Mgpristol-Myers 
0% ME 35490 pi. .....ee Q93%e 415 41 
3% MBrown & Bigelow...... 25¢ 4-2 2-21 
re- Mruck Mills, Ltd., 
6 A ciesidue sires *Q30c 3-16 2-16 
Er eS ree eee *15c 3-16 2-16 
Brunswick-Balke ....... 25c 3-16 «33-2 
a 8 OS OM PRoreerr Q$1.25 4-1 3-20 


Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 2-26 2-16 
Burton-Dixie Corp. ...Q30c 2-28 2-18 


anada Iron Fdry....*Q30c 4-1 3-10 
anada Malting ..... *Q50c 3-16 2-13 
anadian Breweries ...*25c 4-1 2-27 
annon Mills ......... 75c 3-10 2-18 
lS eaerrre, 75c 3-10 
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Central Illinois Light..Q55c 3-20 2-27 
‘ie entral Ill, Pub. Serv...30c 3-10 2-20 
wat ye, } Seep Q$i 3-31 3-18 
th Do 4.92% pf....... Q$1.23 3-31 3-18 
say ic. Pneumatic Tool..Q50c 4-1 3-18 
4 Do Te Wiisewivn ds ~es Q75e 4-1 3-18 
0c: MClark Equipment ....... 75c 3-10 2-24 
luett, Peabody ........ 50c 3-25 3-11 
ant Mm Do 4% pf...........- Q$1 4-1 3-18 
Do Fae Miica ickaws Q$1.75 4-1 3-18 
31 dlonial Stores ...... Q50c 3-1 2-17 
723 ommonwealth Edison 
: ee eee Q33c 5-1 3-23 
Do $1.40 pf......... Q35c 5-1 3-23 
936- Me-Onsolidated Paper ..... 50c 3-2 2-18 
e. ons. Tex. Mills, Ltd...*30c 3-2 2-16 
Do See Miss ~hancs *S50c 6-1 5-15 
ngs MContinental Casualty ..Q50c 3-2 2-16 
‘ble Mp2veland Refrigeration. .10c 3-10 2-18 
able Mopper Range ........ Q20c 3-16 2-20 
treole Petroleum ..... $1.50 3-10 2-20 
urtiss-Wright ........ 15c 3-24 3-4 
ushman’s Sons 
pock TE 7% ph. ic scds..es Q$1.75 3-2 2-17 
952 
a] a ee Q75c 3-16 36 
7.00 MDayton Pwr. & Light.Q50c 3-2 2-18 
oo Do 3.90% pf...... Q97%c 3-2 2-18 
ID Do 3.75% pf...... Q93%c 3-2 2-18 
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Company 
Diamond Alkali ....Q37%c 

Do 4.40% pfi....... Q$1.10 
Dist. Corp.-Seagrams .*Q30c 
a. ere 15c 
Domin. Tar & Chem..*37%c 

oS ae *Q25c 
Drewrys; Lad. ........ Q25c 

Do 534% pf....... Q7lzRe 
Eagle-Picher ......... Q30c 
Eddy Paper, Ltd., 

SS ere *Q25c 
Electrolux Corp. ....... 25c 
Endicott Johnson ..... Q40c 

Sf eee Q$1 
Equity Corp. $2 pf.....Q50c 
Fuller (Geo. A.)...... Q25c 


Gaylord Container ..Q37¥%4c 
General Baking $8 pf...Q$2 
General Gas Corp... ..Q20c 
Gen. Motors $3.75 pf.09334c 

Dia B5 Wheiniscis-.- Q$1.25 
Gen. Precision Equip... .25c 


General Telephone ...Q55c 
Globe-Union ......... Q25c 
Harshaw Chemical ...Q40c 
Hecla Mining .......... 15c 
oe 40c 
Homestake Mining ..... 40c 
Hoskins Mig. .........- 30c 
Houston Light. & Pwr.Q25c 
Hrowe Soe. .......... 35c 


Imperial Varn. & Color.*30c 

Do $1.50 pf...... *Q37%c 
Int’l Cellucotton ....Q37%c 
Interchemical Corp...... 40c 
Int’l Cigar Machinery.Q25c 
International Paper ...Q75c 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..27%c 

Do 4.80% pf........ Q60c 


Johnson & Johnson. ...Q35c 
Jones & Lamson Mach..Q50c 


Kern County Land....Q50c 
La Consolidada, S. A. 


8 eS eee 12c 
Lockheed Aircraft ..37%c 
Magic Chet. ..0...0..00- 15c 
Master Electric....... 040c 


May Dept. Stores..... 045c 
McGraw Electric ..... Q75c 
Merritt-Chapman 


EE, dnc wpaten<* Q50c 
Metal Textile ........ Q10c 

Do. part... of... «..- QO81%c 

OO ceeded 5 « 3.6 P10c 
Metropolitan Brick ...Q15c 
Michigan Bumper ...... 15c 
Monroe Chem. 

A eee Q87't%c 
Nachman Corp. .....--- 25c 
Nash-Kelvinator ..... Q50c 


Nat'l Dairy Products. .Q75c 
Nat’l Food Products. .Q50c 


Newberry, J. J.......- 050c 
Norfolk South. Ry...Q42%c 
Olin Industries ........ 20c 
Otter Tail Pwr. 

Ce.) «crcanvees Q37%c 
Owens-Illinois Glass ....$1 
Pacific Finance....... Q50c 


Paramount Pictures ..Q50c 
Parker Pen cl. A..... Q30c 

oD See ee Q30c 
Penick & Ford.... ...50c 
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Company 


Penna. Water & Pwr.. .50c 

oe eres Q$1.25 
Phila. Dairy Prod.....Q50c 
Phila. Suburban Water .Q25c 


Do $3.65 pf....... Q91%c 
Do $3.95 pf....... Q983%4c 
Pitts. Coke & Chem...Q25c 
Do $4.80 pf........ Q$1.20 
pe ree Q$1.25 
Pitts. Plate Glass....... 35c 
Pitts. & West Va. Ry.. .50c 
Polaris Mining ........ 10c 
Rath Packing ........ Q35c 
Riegel Textile ....... Q50c 


Rieke Metal Products. . .25c 
Rockwood & Co.....Q37!%4c 
Rolland Paper ........ *25¢ 
Do 44% pf. ...*Q$1.06% 
Royalite Oil, Ltd... .*Q6%c 
Sayre & Fisher Brick. .Q5c 
Soot Pamet) .<0i.cs<s. Q60c 
Do $3.40 pf......... O85c 
Seeger Refrigerator ..Q50c 
Seiberling Rubber ....Q25c 
Serrick Corp., 90c pf... .23c 
Shawinigan Water & 
Power 4%4% pf... .*56%4c 
ie, | ees *050c 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen.Q30c 


Bd din aeies aan eke ae E30c 
Simonds Saw & Steel. . .60c 
Simplex Paper ....... Q25c 
Simpsons, Ltd. ....*Q12%4c 
Sonotone Corp. .....-- Q8c 

Do $1.55 pf....... Q38%4c 

Do $1.25 pf....... Q31%c 


Spiegel, Inc., 


Sb rere Q$1.12%4 
Standard Oil (Ohio) ..Q60c 

Do 334% pf. ..... Q93%c 
Sterling Drug ....... Q50c 
-Superior Portland 

CAE uw chtacce cess 30c 


Texas Gulf Producing .Q35c 
Textron Inc. 


ae Q31%c 


Ths Bie OE cx ccenss O$1 


Toronto Elevators Ltd..*20c 


Un. Board & Carton... .25c 
United Steel Corp. Ltd..*25c 


Van Raalte Co. ........ 65c 
Venezuela Syndicate ....5c 
Virginia Dare Ltd. 

a Seer or *Q31%4c 


Waite Amulet Mines. .*35c 
Washing’n Wat’r Pwr.37¥%4c 


Weeden & Co......... Q75c 
Western Auto Supply.Q75c 
Winn & Lovett....... M10c 
Woodward Iron ...... Q50c 
Mc ctcdsaseunudens E50c 
Accumulations 
_Missouri Kans. Tex. 
Railroad 7% pf. ....$1.25 
Telephone Bond & Share 
y, SOS Serre r re. $1 
Stock 
Gilchrist Co. ......... 20% 
Noma Electric ........... + 
Textron Inc. ........ce- 1 





Hidrs 

Pay- of 

able Record 
4-1 3-16 
4-1 3-16 
3-15 2-27 
3-2 2-11 
3-2 2-11 
3-2 2-11 
3-2.. 2-17 
3-2 2-17 
3-2 2-17 
5-1 4-10 
3-16 2-20 
3-20 2-20 
3-10 2-20 
3-10 3-2 
3-31 3-16 
3-2 2-16 
3-2 2-16 
3-16 3-2 
3-2 2-16 
3-2 2-16 
3-12 2-16 
5-1 4-17 
3-11 2-20 
3-9 2-24 
3-16 2-25 
4-2 3-3 
4-2 3-3 
2-26 2-16 
2-26 2-16 
3-14 2-20 
3-20 3-10 
3-16 2-16 
3-31 3-6 
3-31 3-6 
3-31 3- 6 
3-16 2-27 
3-10 2-13 
4-15 3-20 
3-2 2-18 
3-10 2-25 
a 
4-1 3-20 
4-1 3-20 
3-2 2-20 
3-10 2-20 
3-31 3-10 
‘3 200 
3-2 2-16 
4.204 
3-10 2-13 
3-16 2-24 
3-10 3-2 
3-3 2-16 
2-28 2-18 
3-30 3-13 
3-30 3-13 
4-1 3-16 
3-16 2-16 
3-6 2-20 
2-17. 2-10 
3-9 2-26 


{One share of Indian 
Head Mills for each 10 shares Textron. tOne 
share of Noma Lites for each share Noma 
Electric. E—Extra. M—Monthly. P—Partici- 


pating. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Associated Dry Goods Corporation 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 





incorporated: 1916, Virginia, 
partment stores. Offices: 366 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. 
meeting: As fixed by stockholders or directors. Number of stockholders 


to take over several long established de- 
Y. Annual 


(January 31, 1952): Preferred and common, combined, 10,250. 
Capitalization: 

ROE CONN “IE 6 x's 500 65.d5 ss be PRRs sos 8.0 05506000 00ea Se $6,500,000 
tFirst preferred 5.25% cum. ($100 par)..............ee.eee 146,614 shs 
tSecond preferred mS _ (3). Ses rer 64,904 shs 
Common BOOK “GORE Bl). ces aspatinw een sess ennctenbesetas 1,300,878 shs 


}Callable at $110 and $107.50 respectively, beginning Jan. 1, 1954. 


Business: A major operator of department stores, includ- 
ing Lord & Taylor, James McCreery, Hahne & Co., J. N. 
Adam, Wm. Hengerer, Powers Dry Goods, Stewart Dry Goods 
and Stewart & Co. Stores are in New York City (2), Manhas- 
set, Eastchester, Buffalo (2), Niagara Falls and Batavia, 
N. Y.; Newark, Montclair and Millburn, N. J.; Baltimore; 
Louisville and Lexington, Ky.; and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 
1952, $33.7 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $7.7 million. Book 
value of common stock, $27.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferreds 
since issuance; on common 1920-31 and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Operating performance will largely reflect con- 
sumer income trends, although influenced by the leverage 
factor arising from heavy senior capitalization as well as by 
market conditions affecting quality merchandise. 

Comment: Preferreds are medium grade; common is a 
satifactory income producer. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
yEarned per share... $2.49 $5.35 be 4 cae cen eet eas Pere 
tEarned per share... 2.40 5.07 2.97 $3.87 $2.93 $8.26 $2.19 {$0.97 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $0.60 $1.37% $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
EON Sees te ree oe 24 36% 20 19 15 20% 24% 22% 
DOW: .. dsnkssweicaw sas 9 17 1384 12% 11 15 20 18% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. {Before “‘last-in first-out’’ inventory 
adjustment. tAfter such adjustment. §Including $0.41 debt retirement credit and 
tax refund. {Nine months to November 1, 1952 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $0.57 in 


like 1950-51 period. 





Incorporated: 1891, Missouri, reorganizing a system established 1877; 
discharged from pankruptey p gs without reorganization in 1947. 
Offices: 408 Pine Street, St. tae 2, Mo. — 165 —, New York 6, 


N. Y. Annual meeting: Wednesday before first Thursday in May. Num- 
ber of stockholders (November 26, 1951): Preferred and common, com- 
bined, 257. 

Capitalization: 

OO ee ee tere a rere yr $33,368,790 
*Preferred stock 5% nmon-cum. ($100 par)..........-.eseeeee 198,936 she 
Common StOGk (§100. PAL) s.0% cores cccciceccccvsiceessedeseesin $171,861 shs 





*Not callable; votes equally with common. 7194,597 shares preferred 
and 133,107 shares common (88% of total) held by Southern Pacific 
December $1, 1951. 


Business: “Cotton Belt” operates 1,570 miles of track from 
St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., to Texas points, with 
branches to Little Rock, Ark., and Shreveport, La. Connects 
with parent Southern Pacific. Principal revenue items in- 
clude iron and steel, autos and parts, petroleum products, 
vegetables, products of forests and cotton. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $9.9 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $194 
million. Book value of common stock, $480.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments on preferred 1909-1914; 
1922-30 and 1948 to date; on common 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Long range growth prospects of territory served, 
affiliation with Southern Pacific and heavy traffic received 
from connecting carriers, are highly favorable operating fac- 
tors, though seasonal nature of some important industries 
at times causes wide swings in revenues and earnings. 

Comment: While shares have shown considerable improve- 
ment, both classes of stock retain speculative flavor. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. —. wd = 36 sg = a 53 sens = 2 $39.98 ee A 
Dividends paid None 00 5.00 
i PR cs pase +40 aor aa an im 320 a 
<P eT es" 116% 132 f17 67 87 128 205 205 





*Suspended N. Y. Stock Exchange February 9, 1944; restored December 8, 194f. 
Over-the-counter. {Preliminary. 





Wisconsin Electric Power Company 








Island Creek Coal Company ‘ 





Incorporated: 1910, Maine to acquire an established company. Offices: 75 
Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass.; 700 Guaranty Bank Building, Hunt- 


ington, W. Ve. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in May at 55 Ex- 
change 8t., Portland, Maine. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1951): Preferred, 504; common, 6,146. 

Capitalizatien : 

PAE SURE SEN oink nnn dbsee save cbbaaneb%ia. sdhnescteescaneehbane ae 
er eNO RN OR. TRG MINED 6 6.0.65 denier pds odaee aie shs 
RON SUE NOOO ED ol cincesesicwes..ccoaevecst dvcmece a; 137780 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: Leading West Virginian producer of superior 
Pocahontas bituminous coal. Recoverable tonnages unmined 
are estimated over 500 million tons. In 1952 produced 5.9 vs. 
7.7 million tons in 1951. 

Management: Able and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $15.1 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $4.5 million. Book value of common stock, $25.24 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1912 to date. 

Outlook: Low operating costs and growing revenues from 
gas and oil production are favorable factors; but competitive 


position of coal is progressively weakening, and longer term 


prospects for this fuel are uncertain. 


Comment: Preferred is closely held; common is one of the 


better situated equities in its speculative group. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 . 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.50 $1.86 $4.02 $5.37 $8.36 $4.15 $4.68 '+$2.26 
Dividends paid ..... i 00 1.25 2.25 2.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 
Poe a are 25 34% 39% 32 35 39 39% 
LT ASS csandhsanee is 19% 19% 29 24 274 32 26% 
*Adjusted fer 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. 7Preliminary; excludes $0.50 credit from 
reserves. 
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Incerporated: 1896, Wisconsin; established 1890. Office: Public Service 
Building, 231 West Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockhol 


ders a 4 1, 1052): 
6% preferred, 1,086; 3.60% preferred, 11,017; common, 37,358 
Capitalization: 


Tang term Gebt—COMPERY. ..cccccccccccccccveccscccseccsece 


Long term debt—subsidiaries...............cc cc ceeeceeecee 4,0 
Subsidiary pPrelerTed stOCKS.. occ cc cc ciccccvcreasccesccesced 000, 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par)...........-..ee---eee 4,508 shs 
{Preferred stock 3. ys cum. ($100 MONE) 50a aarsnesee mnie 260,000 shs 


COMMON “CUE GRO DEL) os vvicccsdededas bicdvsees cvesssveds 4,214,912 shs 


*Non-callable. {Callable at $103 through July 1, 1956, $102 through 
July 1, 1961, $101 thereafter. 





Business: Renders electric service in Milwaukee and 381 
other communities in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, having 
estimated population of 1.5 million. Electricity furnished 89% 
of gross revenues in 1951. Steam for heating is supplied in 
the business section of Milwaukee. Principal industries served 
are manufacturing, farming and cheese making. 

Management: Competent. , 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, $22.4 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $7.1 million; 
U.S. Govt’s, $22.1 million. Book value of common stock, $18.71. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1940 to date (prior record not available). 

Outlook: Company enjoys a well balanced demand from 
industry, home and agricultural users. Rise in costs has 
leveled off, and earnings should continue satisfactory. 

Comment: Senior issues are businessmen’s investments; 
common is a relatively good grade utility equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share.. - $1. is. $1.87 $1.78 $1.86 $1.89 $1.90 $1.94 $1.35 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.25 * 20 1.30 1.40 
lath. i eattarteon Pe sae an 18 21 22% 283% 28 
Siti. cece atta -Nov. 21, 1947- 15 14% 14 16 17% «2 


*Earnings are after contingent losses and based on 2,660,928 shares through 1948, 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.48 in like 1951 period. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








General Cable Corporation 


The Maytag Company 





Ineorporated: 1902, New Jersey, succeeding an ss company: 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday o 
in April at 214 Smith St., Perth Amboy, N. J. Wamsber of stockholders 


(December 31, 1951): First preferred, 1,130; second preferred, 1,152; com- 
mon, 5,324. 

Capitalization: 

LE. GaAs 0 co-ed te ttre 1s Babies sb deccdccodescemecambbadetes 
*Preferred Sie, O- Tee  GOD REE oss vce es cade $105,821 ahs 
+Preferred stock, 4% 29 Re ae eee ee $138,414 shs 
ComMMGW GROSS (HDLRRED s. cae ccccan i teccececcccdccccsenes $1,933,372 shs 
























~ *Callable at $103. 7{Callable * ne 50; convertible into 2% common 
eaft tAmerican 


shares through July 1, 1956; and 2 shares thereafter. Smelting 
owns 28,740 shares of each preferred and 855,674 common, representing 
41.9% voting control. 


Business: Manufactures substantially all kinds of wire, rods 
and cables, principally of copper, and mostly for electrical 
ue. Principal customers are the public utility, shipbuilding, 
dectrical equipment, automotive and building industries. 
Owns 60,100 shares (36.4%) of Metal Textile Corporation, 
makers of Chore Boy and Chore Girl household abrasives 
of copper wire. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $15.8 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $8.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $5.0 million. Book value of common stock, $11.67 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
stocks; On common, 1947-49 and 1951 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products is sensitive to 
changes in the general business cycle; this together with the 
industry’s highly competitive pricing policies suggest that 
earnings will continue highly volatile. 


Comment: All classes of stock are highly speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Y Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
2 famed per share.. 0 ERS 88 $1.13 $2.79 $1.75 $0.42 $1.36 $2.46 $1.61 
5 Dividends paid ..... None None 0.50 1.00 0.70 None 1.06 1.00 
MWR i ccccdducweces 15 16 14% 15 10 10% 1% 11 
EIEN .. ccacenmoaaase 6 Hs 9 6 6% of 


‘Adjusted for 1946 recapitalization and for renegotiation © profits or 
aes. on security transactions. +Nine months to September » = vs. PSs 63 in like 1951 
perio: 





The Texas Company 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware; established 1902. Office: 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Anni ual’ meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number 


of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 113,642. 

— 

pe A POET Re OePPTY STE ETE Per eter | me $180,252,197 

Capital ry ($35 Na cccdurtetatetsadautnamesaadns aan 27,491,565 shs 
Business: One of the largest integrated oil producers, re- 


fners and distributors. Net production of 116.1 million barrels 
81 in 1951 was 64.9% of 178.9 million refining runs, and distribu- 
7 tion is carried on in every state and many foreign countries. 
fh Jointly with Standard Oil (Calif.), has interests in the Middle 
°@and Far East, Europe and Africa. Jointly with American 
Cyanamid, owns Jefferson Chemical Co. 
Management: Conservative and able. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
m-@ 1951, $385.7 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $102.0 million; U. S. 
mn; fm Cov’ts, $67.2 million. Book value of stock, $44.47 per share. 
m1. Dividend Record: Payments 1902 to date. 
ks, Outlook: Company is one of the strongest and best inte- 
grated oil units in the industry, with substantial crude re- 
Serves and property holdings in this country, South America 
and the Middle East. Accounting practices are conservative. 


ts;}™ Comment: Stock represents an excellent growth medium. 


red 


om 
1as 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


yCK ME Years ended Dec. 31 (1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
1952 ‘Earned per share.. _ =e $3.16 ie 95 $6.01 $4.81 $5.41 $6.50 Ae 
‘Earned per share... 2.54 4.45 4.78 7.79 6.36 6.14 8.31 
1.85 MM Dividends paid ..... 1.06 1.25 1.50 §1.50 t 87% 3.25 3.05 
3 Leer 31 34% 34% 388% 3% 41% 59 so 
.caceas bento te 24% 26 2% 26 24 29% 44 


“Adjusted for 2-for-1 split April, 1951. tExcluding equities in undistributed foreign 
‘on-subsidiaries’ earnings. tIncluding such equities. §Paid 2%% stock dividend. 
{Nine months to September 30 vs. $4.80 in like 1950 period. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1953 










Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; established 1893. Office: Newton, Iowa. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders: 
Preference (January 15, 1952), 2,181; common (December 1, 1951), 4,642. 


Capitalization: 


I Oe ha da dn ac cil Caddohs tdecescsccacccdecedee $116,784 
*Preference stock $3 cum. (MO PaF).............ceceeeccee 000 shs 
Ce GOREE | ES (HOES iis Fo cc cdc cccdecccceccccccccacenss 71,617,921 shs 


*Callable at $55. tMajority owned by Maytag family. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of electric and gasoline 
driven washing machines. Also sells Dutch Oven gas ranges, 
home freezers and electric ironers, made by others. Has a 
40% stock interest in Globe American Corp., gas range 
maker under the Maytag name. Distribution is through about 
15,000 retail dealers. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $15.7 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $5.2 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $10.9 million. Book value of common stock, $11.05 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payment on $3 preference each 
year except 1932-34 and 1942-43; arrears cleared 1946; on 
common 1928-30, 1936-37, 1940 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Operations should be well maintained although 
markets for principal products are now largely for replace- 
ment. Home freezer sales, however, should continue to ex- 
pand for some further period. 


Comment: Both preferred and common shares are specula- 
tive. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. war 17 $1.26 $3.78 $4.44 $4.06 $5.91 $3.28 $2.62 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.25 0.75 1.25 1.25 2.00 1.65 1.85 
WIG... cc ddccosesmecs 16% 17 14% 12% 12% 17% 16% 19% 
TOW ‘ccccgecvetecce’ 8% 9% ™ 8% ™% 11% 135% 14% 


*Revised to give effect to renegotiation refunds, accelerated amortization of emer- 
gency facilities, etc. tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.24 in like 1951 period. 





Simmons Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; established 1871. Office: 230 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number 
of stockholders (February 25, 1952): Preferred, not reported; common, 
about 12,000. 
Capitalization: 
Ce PE i a kiddy < deidnee dee dabvaddddccdacdtecess $6,228,000 


*Preferred stock 44%% cum. ($100 par)........-..sseeeeeee 125,000 shs 
COMMITEE, GTO dos kes ccs ce w'steieciccccessctcccss 1,158,236 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $105; held privately. 





Business: Industry leader, company manufactures Beauty- 
rest and other innerspring mattresses, metal beds, box 
springs, coil springs, lounges, studio couches, Hide-A-Bed 
sofas, outdoor furniture, juvenile furniture, hospital, school, 
hotel, and maritime furniture, Simtex table cloths and nap- 
kins, mattress covers, upholstery fabrics and flannelettes. 

Management: Principal executives long with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $43.1 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $13.1 million; U. S. 
and Can. Gov’ts, $3.6 million; inventories, $27.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $44.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1916-1930; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Long term population and housing trends sug- 
gest further expansion in sales volume; strongly established 
competitive position is a favorable earnings factor. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium grade; common is 
a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $2.34 $5.08 $7.04 $7.10 $4.50 *$7.26 $4.10 1$1.63 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 
HIgh .ccccccccceese 4656 56% 41 36 37% 35 35 32 
LOW ccccccccccccese 32% 33 27% 25 24% 29% 28 





*Including profits from sales of assets, $1.04 in 1956, 
flood loss in 1951. 


$0.04 in Leen oa $0.97 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $2.39 in like 1951 period 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates 
available on your savings accounts in insured 
savings associations and answers many of the 


questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in 
30 seconds. 


Petroleum Field Report—A survey of an im- 
portant growth company in the oil industry 
conducted by representatives of a N.Y.S.E. 
firm who visited headquarters in Oklahoma. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthy digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities." 
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—— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 m~ . Seasonal “ttl 4 260 
220 1935-39=100 A nm 
200 \ t fr 1240 
180 \ 4 230 | 
P me mf 
160}- INDEX OF 220 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 210} 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
9 | | 4 1952 a 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 J) A SOND y 
Trade Indicators ah jon aT nae 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................0.. 8,144 8,150 8,129 7,456 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 99.4 97.7 98.7 100.1 
PreiSek: Or RMI dc vcnwikancres ss chee 697,641 697,616 $700,000 733,724 
pone 1953 1952 
Jan. 21 Jan. 28 Feb. 4 Feb. 6 
Cet MES 8 cc cnniewerend { Federal Te + ae $34,505 
{Commercial Loans ........ | Reserve ye! > Ee 21,110 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,444 ger 1,084 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 31,987 See eens 32,356 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities 54500 © S470 : ceed... 53,571 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,078 1,173 1,137 850 
Sey Si CII io. 650 ictdenencsduntvebins 29,687 29,592 29,657 28,378 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i ‘ 1953 . 1952-53 
eee Gnas Me ee a” ee ee Lew 
30 Industrials .. 289.08 286.20 282.85 | 281.96 281.67 292.00 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 110.70 109.63 107.85 Ex- 107.26 106.90 112.53 82.03 
15 Utilities .... 53.11 52.69 5245 change 5225 52.40 53.70 47.53 
Gs Siete «...... 112.96 111.89 110.57 Closed 110.12 110.01 113.56 96.05 
1953 " 
Details of Stock Trading: Fai Fes Feb6. Feb? Fob.9 Febit 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,660 1,900 1,870 1,780 1,350 
foswes “Tree ooo xu eewewrsaes 1,117 1,203 1,190 1,178 —:1,155 
Number of Advances............ 425 203 197 | 313 402 
Number of Declines............. 438 780 766 Ex- 583 451 
Number Unchanged............. 312 220 237 change 282 302 
New Highs for 1952-53.......... 73 42 14 Closed 12 11 
New Lows for 1952-53........... 7 13 18 25 a 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.49 98.39 98.23 98.18 98.19 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,800 $3,981 $3,020 $3,053 $3,200 
po 1953 1952-53 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan.7 Jan.14 Jan.21 Jan. 28 Feb.4 "High Low 
BOO snassdnaceapenins 3.002% 3.040% 3.030% 3.039% 3.036% 3.040% 2.890% 
i cxpticadtt uaiduitaas tua cele 3.325 3.340 3.343 3.343 3.359 3.390 3.256 
es, sicaindis ncamienn ee’ 3543 3573 .. 3338 3.578 3.591 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ......... 5.46 5.54 5.53 5.53 5.46 6.25 5.42 
DO TERMTORES onc cc sossn 5.43 5.45 5.49 5.43 5.46 6.03 5.35 
NR. ss ona pcnie 5.11 5.10 5.13 5.10 5.04 5.59 5.04 
PP NNN sv nicaae paddes 5.41 5.47 5.47 5.46 5.41 6.13 5.37 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 9, 1953 
7——Clesing—_, 


Loew’s, Inc. 
Packard Motor Car 
National Theatres 
New York Central Railroad 
Twentieth Century-Fox 


United States Steel 
North American Aviation 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
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Traded Feb. 3 


122,100 1234 
97,100 63% 
90,900 5 
84,000 24% 
80,700 16 
“ee 62,200 18% 
61,000 41% 
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58,700 18% 
57,100 12% 
57,000 27% 
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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 


and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- 
ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment ‘capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order 
to make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION —KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 


C0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


( Capital Enhancement C Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 


pervisory Service will 


C) Income 


point the way to better 





investment results. (Feb. 18) 
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In engineering achievements, in design, in sales, Philco 
refrigerators, with the exclusive Dairy Bar and Cheese 
Keeper, made the big news in the home refrigerator industry 
in 1952. 

Yes, Philco, climaxing 60 years of spectacular growth, 
adds still another milestone to its leadership record by increas- 
ing its percentage of industry sales by 40 percent. And, 
testifying to their overwhelming public acceptance, Philco 
Dairy Bar refrigerators in a recent independent coast-to-coast 
survey were the three-to-one favorite of American Housewives. 

The demand for Philco refrigerators has been so great that 
production was maintained at full capacity throughout the 


_ year. To meet the continued heavy dealer and consumer 
* requirements, Philco, as part of its over-all expansion program, 
has increased significantly its 1953 production ore for 


Philco Dairy Bar refrigerators. 

Since 1939, when Philco first entered the field, Philco 
refrigeration engineers and designers have contributed major 
advances in features, convenience, utility and values in elec- 
tric refrigerators for the home. Philco was the first to introduce 
the horizontal freezer to the industry, which revolutionized 
refrigerator interior design. Advanced automatic defrost, 
the ““Conservador’’ door-storage compartment, forerunner of 
the Philco Dairy Bar, and flexible interior storage, are among 
the many other developments by Philco engineers and 
designers that set new standards for the entire industry. 

And now, for 1953, Philco makes a revolutionary new con- 
tribution to refrigerator development—establishing new 
standards of perfection in the refrigeration of fresh and 
frozen foods for the home with the Philco ‘‘Automatic’’— 
first fully automatic refrigerator ever built. 

The Philco tradition is a tradition of leadership in all 
phases of the company’s broad range of activities. As in 
refrigerators, so in television, radio, home freezers, room aif 
conditioners, electric ranges, and in vital research and prto- 
duction for Government and Industry, Philco is making 
notable contributions worthy of a leader. 








